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EDITORIALS 


BEYOND THE CROSS 


In Bethlehem we came face to face with the power of God em- 
bodied in a powerless infant. It is here that we have seen the dawn of 
hope radiating gladness on the coming salvation. On Calvary this 
light was darkened. The power and love of God were rejected by our 
perverted and corrupted justice. The course, however, of the mysteri- 
ous events that started in Bethlehem did not terminate on the hill of 
Calvary. There is another earthly spot that is destined to become the 
center where the sad events of the crucifixion were transformed into 
joyful revelations. The Empty Tomb became the scene of this trans- 
formation. It is from there that we learn that the supposedly con- 
demned and crushed will of God was victorious: The hope born in 
Bethlehem was not fictitious and uncertain. The sacrifice of the Cross 
was accepted and the entombed life became immortal. 


The miracle of the Resurrection has proved the goodness of God 
as an undefiable truth. Jesus was not held by death. Sin may have 
reached on Calvary the pinnacle of its strength against virtue: Virtue, 
however, was crowned with victory, and love was proved stronger than 
hate; and the tenderness of our Sorrowful Saviour overcame the crude- 
ness of force and vice. 


The enemies of our Lord had used force. Christ, however, adhered 
to meekness by which He won victories. Nietzsche, among many oth- 
ers, has denounced and ridiculed this virtue of Christ as fitting for 
slaves. Slave-mortality, however, has been recognized as healthier and 
stronger than the morality of domination, which today divides the 
world into two camps, that of the free with Christ present, and that 
of the enslaved with Christ exiled. 


Having, however, in mind, the prevailing mode of the life and 
thought of today, one cannot help questioning the sincerity of the pro- 
Christ camp. Are we really for Christ? It is an unquestionable fact that 
not all in the slave-camp are away from Christ, nor are all in the free 
near Him. Examining the practical and theoretical aspects of the Chris- 
tian World today, and judging from our literary products, we will dis- 
cover without any difficulty whatsoever the quality of the trends in our 
outlook of life. For even among those who profess Christian Disciple- 
ship, there are some who are unable to see the reality of Christ. Though 
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twenty centuries have elapsed since the Resurrection, there are some 
who instead of proclaiming Christ as a Theandric personality, speak of 
Him in terms denoting confusion and error rather than faith. They 
discern in Christ only what is human and consequently they think of 
Him as equal to those thinkers and teachers of the past who, though 
heroic and great, were sinful and mortal. 


The distinctive characteristic of Christ is that He is a Theandric 
person. When this is denied, nothing of significance can remain to 
prove the uniqueness of His mission and the values of His teachings. 
The ancient Church in Her wisdom and effort to protect the integrity 
of the Faith emphasized both the Divine and the Human natures of 
the One, Undivided and Whole Christ, and thus established Herself 
as an infallible guide for all who seek the reality of Christ and to 
understand the Orthodoxy of the Faith. When this guidance is re- 
jected, the result is confusion. This is precisely what is happening in 
the hearts and minds of those who in their rationalistic outlook have 
placed stronger emphasis on the Humanity while speaking of the 
Divinity of Christ in terms indicating inconsistency and even infidelity. 


It has been proved that when Divinity is either ignored or mini- 
mized, Christ is then lost in the crowd. In such a case how can one 
reach Christ as Saviour in whose oneness God and Man are uncon- 
fusedly unified and forever reconciled? How can one confess Christ 
with the enthusiasm and readiness that have led many to martyrdom? 


To adhere to the Gospel of Christ and recognize it simply as beau- 
tiful and ideal, dreamlike and peaceable, does not make us Christians. 
Perhaps it does make us admirers of Christ, similar to those who ad- 
mire Buddha and Socrates. The acceptance of the doctrines of Christ 
as true and saving needs the confirmation of Divinity. Without this 
seal we are at a loss, or as St. Paul says: Kevov 10 xnqvypa judv. 


For centuries, since the beginning of the Christian era, the supreme 
expression for such a confirmation has been seen in the Resurrection. 
This miracle of miracles brings to us the message that Christ is God 
and confirms His teachings as true. We will never experience the 
bountiful power and benevolence of the Christian Gospel unless we 
see the Resurrection of Christ as its unquestionable and convincing 
proof. In fact, because of the Resurrection, and not because of the 
instructions given to the scattered and fearful disciples, were they trans- 
formed into fearless preachers and conscientious Christians. These 
dauntless men with sincere enthusiasm, true piety, unshakeable courage, 
and strong convictions spread the Gospel of the Risen Christ, the true 
God and the true Man, and have led an unending line of Martyrs, 
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heroes, and faithful followers of our Divine Lord. In the march of 
these unusual thinkers and virtuous adherents of the Gospel, the pow- 
erful Roman Empire was shaken and on its ruins was erected the 
structure of Christian civilization, which we claim as ours. 


But today our civilization, the product of the power of the Resur- 
rection, is in danger, because we have lost Christ the Divine, thinking 
it sufficient to abide by Christ the Human: The result is that our 
Christian enthusiasm is gone. That the group of admirers has out- 
numbered the ranks of the faithful and the faith in the power of God 
tends to be overshadowed by the faith in the power of man which, 
regardless of many tragic results, seems to gain ground every day. 


Our world, however, needs nothing more than that power which 
the Resurrection of Christ enkindled in the hearts and minds of the 
disappointed disciples. This is the power which will save the world 
and the ground where we may stand to rebuild our crumbling convic- 
tions and fill our empty theological theories. It has been said that 
Christ is Christianity and Christianity is Christ, and rightfully so. How- 
ever, unless we recognize Christ beyond the Cross, not simply as a 
great prophet and mortal moralist, but as an immortal God-Man and 
Saviour, our Christianity will remain without Christ, and our theories 
will be vain, and our world will certainly be the playground where sin 
and failure are the dominating forces. 


ORTHODOX WITNESS 


Christian Orthodoxy stands for the fulness of the revealed religious 
truth, in which all the visions and prophecies of mankind are realized. 
All generations, in their conscious and unconscious expectations, have 
shown the desire for Truth. Christian Orthodoxy is the answer to such 
quests, because the essence of Orthodoxy is the complete revelation of 
God and the salvation of the fallen man. 


We know from experience that truth always results in some form 
of opposition. Since Orthodoxy denotes the totality of religious truth, 
it has been impossible to avoid opposition in all its manifestations. 
Orthodoxy has coped with persecution, and at the same time with dis- 
tortion and error. Persecution strengthened the Faith with the Blood 
of the Martyrs, while distortion and error produced, through necessity, 
confessors and teachers capable in their wisdom to expose heresy and 
defend truth. The blood of the Martyrs and the steadfastness of the 
Christian Teachers have time and again renewed the powers of Ortho- 
doxy to endure all persecutions and intellectual attacks. 
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In this endurance, we witness the presence of a miraculous power 
inspiring and defending the Orthodox Faith. It was Christ who prom- 
ised His constant presence and Who realized the sending of the 
Paraclete to guide the defenders of Christian Orthodoxy “unto all 
truth.” The denial of the miraculous power that strengthened the Or- 
thodox Christians and enabled them to preserve the integrity of the 
Faith cannot be reconciled with the very existence of this Faith. It is, 
to be sure, an historical fact that all the might of this earth had turned 
against this Faith. Monotheists and polytheists, country folk and city 
dwellers, philosophers and illiterates, kings and priests allied them- 
selves against this Faith. Yet, if history should be asked regarding the 
result of this organized action against Christian Truth, it will not find 
an answer more fitting than the one found in the verses of the first 
Epistle of St. John: “Who is he that overcometh the world? This is 
the victory that overcometh the world, even our Faith.” 


Christian Orthodox truth was victorious and its ‘tory was the re- 
sult of a miracle. It did not wish to establish itself by guile or through 
the media of compliance, force and coercion, for all these are schemes 
incompatible with the sacredness of its origin. The Orthodox Faith 
achieved victory with the invincible weapon of sacrifice and with the 
time-honored verities of truth and sacrifice and endurance. It con- 
quered with the cross, that is, with the same means through which the 
power of sin was subdued; it reasserted the power of love, illumina- 
tion, and even deification as possible human achievements. 


The enemies of the Orthodox Faith, however, were not the external 
persecutors before whom the Martyrs stood with composure. The most 
dynamic adversaries of Orthodoxy were the internal distorters and ex- 
ponents of planned error, the designers of misconceptions and heresy. 
The Orthodox Truth, nevertheless, coped with them through the sin- 
cere labors of her Teachers and Confessors, and with the authority of 
infallible definitions given at the Ecumenical Councils. 


Truly, from the first to the seventh Ecumenical Council, and to the 
present day, the Orthodox Church, in her constant effort to keep the 
Faith in its pure entirety, has confronted diverse systems intending to 
distort the Christian Truth. She met those who attempted to separate 
the religious truth from revelation and mystery. She was brought face 
to face with rationalists, materialists, atheists, and all their associates 
who consider themselves infallible in their reasoning, and who think 
that it is possible to disprove the meaning of the Gospel. They are the 
very same people who took steps to convince others that the Christian 
Religion ‘is just a tale based on falsehood, that revelation is fabricated, 
that the Bible is spurious, the Church meaningless, the Holy Trinity is 
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a stumbling block and folly, and that the Incarnation of the Son of God 
and His Theandric properties, together with His Virgin Birth and 
Resurrection from the dead, are mere inventions and wishful thinking, 
or symbolic fantasies of the mind. 


In spite of all these negative attitudes, the Orthodox Truth was 
neither ruined nor distorted. Guarded by Divine Grace, it remained 
integral and undefiled, both in its theoretical and in its practical aspects. 
The Church, though persecuted, was able to keep the Faith as a practi- 
cal form in her mode of life, and in the blood of martyrdom, while the 
theoretical coherence of the Faith was safeguarded in the Creeds, defi- 
nitions, art, and all the Sacred writings of the Holy Fathers. It was 
with these means that the Orthodox Church answered error and re- 
pulsed perversion and heresy, succeeding in preserving all that was 
handed down from the beginning by Christ and the Apostles. The 
miraculous safeguarding of the Christian Truth and its transmission 
unto us in blameless purity is indeed the work of the right hand of the 
Almighty. We consider it, however, an indication of the Lord’s favor 
toward our Fathers, and to us who constitute His Church, that He en- 
trusted unto us the Christian Faith, to know and keep, to protect and 
transmit. 


The Martyrs and Confessors, the Teachers and Theologians of the 
Church are our Fathers. The fervor of their Faith still remains with us. 
Their traditions and their thoughts are living in our lives. We still 
reiterate their prayers and commemorate their passing into the realm 
of the Triumphant Church. We still observe their customs and vene- 
rate and honor their icons. We remain loyal to the heritage received 
by them from Christ and for which they fought the good fight, sacrific- 
ing their lives. We are the Church they honored and glorified, the 
Church that the Lord secured with His Blood. 


Gladly, therefore, we ask those who doubt this, to come and ex- 
amine the Orthodox Faith. They will find that this Faith is the same 
as it was yesterday, and as it was proclaimed by Christ. They will see 
that the Orthodox Truth is whole and integral and needs nothing to 
complete itself, neither the deceptive brightness of what is transient, 
nor the unstable extremes of what is in opposition to freedom or to 
the validity of authority. The Church became well-acquainted with 
these extremes of the past and those of today. Her sight is well- 
trained in discerning the essence and the age of such views. It suffices 
to place their content before the criterion of the Christian tradition or 
under the spectrum of the light of the Logos, for thus, the origin and 
the content of all these views immediately become evident, and the 
intentions of those who advocate them become clear. 
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There are some who wonder why other groups conceive theories 
and produce intellectual systems which provoke the thinking and in- 
terest of many. There are some who say, ““Why do we not demonstrate 
similar inventiveness and theoretical fecundity?” In response to this 
question, the following parable may offer some light: 


First of all, how do those who live within the limits of their city 
see it? Naturally, they see their city as it is. Those, however, who are 
outside attempt to imagine the city, and in doing so, they are bound to 
proceed from description to description. Yet, one may see how they 
differ from each other and how far they are from reality, which is 
known only to the city dwellers. It is possible that the outsiders may 
borrow information from those who left the city, especially from those 
that have been banished or punished for traitorous actions. The infor- 
mation, therefore, that these outcasts may offer contains the seeds of 
prejudice and inaccuracy. Thus inaccuracies beget other inaccuracies, 
fantasies, and errors. Only those who reside in the city know exactly 
what is in the city. And since they know it, why should they engage in 
futile imaginings and endless speculations? Since they know the reali- 
ties, why should they invent theories? Since they know that the subject 
and meaning are clear to them, why should they venture in dubious and 
dangerous suppositions ? 


But it is the duty of the city dwellers to study and know thoroughly 
the city in all its forms and aspects. For the more they know, the greater 
is their love and appreciation of it, and thus they more effectively in- 
fluence others to enter their city as unprejudiced and naturalized 
citizens. 


It is the duty of all Orthodox Christians, on the one hand, to honor 
the city which is the Orthodox Faith and to study its depth and 
breadth; and, on the other hand, to practice its precepts and laws, thus 
showing through their way of life the coherence of the doctrinal beauty 
of Orthodoxy. Only this way will prove the truth of our Faith, and 
only thus can we contribute to the extension of its boundaries, offering 
all others attractive opportunities to realize that it is to their benefit to 
seek entrance and to unite with those who enjoy the Grace and the 
Truth of the Faith. 


t Bishop ATHENAGORAS 
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AN ORTHODOX APPROACH TO CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 


By THE VERY REV. EUSEBIUS A. STEPHANOU 


It is a time-honored and long-established practice to trace the course 
of the development of classical thought from the Greeks to the philos- 
ophy of the western schools, particularly those in France, England, 
and Germany. No one would ever think of questioning the fact that 
Hellenic thought finds its continuance in the West. As for the con- 
tinuity of philosophy after the beginning of the Christian Era, it is 
customary to turn to Italy and France, as though Greece had disap- 
peared from the map after the Neo-Platonists had seen their heyday. 
Generally speaking, the student of western thought almost instinc- 
tively turns his attention to western Europe for the growth and con- 
tinuation of Graeco-Roman culture. 


But it is perhaps possible that this perspective is simply the resultant 
of the tragic delusion under which western society continues to dwell, 
namely that western, democratic Liberalism is the sole heir of Graeco- 
Roman civilization. Toynbee’ concedes to an “affiliation” between 
Hellenic society and Orthodox Christian society, yet, being a child 
himself of western society, he, too, is unable to transcend the limits 
of his own situation and is incapable of liberating himself completely 
from the hold of what can be termed the “western delusion.” He, too, 
persists in interpreting western society as a natural heir of Graeco- 
Roman culture, and consequently gives solemn confirmation to this 
age-long illusion of western tradition. 


It is not the purpose here to enter into an argument for the estab- 
lishment of this position. Suffice it to say, however, that the Orthodox 
Church, as the final and remaining embodiment of the Orthodox Chris- 
tian society, affirms—true to her historical consciousness — that if any 
continuity of Greek thought exists at all, it is only natural that it should 
be found in Greece itself among the descendants and direct heirs of 
the early, Greek philosophers. It is her message that Graeco-Roman 
civilization continued and developed, not in the West which succumbed 


1 The Study of History, vol. 2, p. 166. Toynbee holds that only “Western 
Society is that intelligible field of historical study” (vol. 1, p. 36), while Ortho- 
dox Christian Society has almost been annihilated or assimilated by the West 
(vol. 4, p. 2). 
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to the Germanic barbarians, but rather in the East where Constan- 
tinople radiated as the center of a flourishing culture and proved to be 
a bastion of enlightenment against the forces of darkness for more 
than a thousand years. This is to say, of course, that western culture in 
its truer sense is to be looked for where it was originally founded by 
the first creators of western thought, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, 
and not in the Teutonic Occident, where they were never really under- 
stood. Western philosophy by right should be sought in Greece where 
it had its beginnings. If we do look at its origins for genuine, European 
philosophy, we will discover a unity and an organic continuity in the 
course of thought which is sorely lacking in the history of western 
thought. 


Let us now proceed to the consideration of the subject of our study 
concerning an Orthodox approach to the question of Christian philos- 
ophy. Can there be a Christian philosophy? The question never arose 
in the Orthodox East and has never been a controversial issue in the 
Orthodox tradition. It is strictly a western problem and has never dis- 
turbed the peace and continuity of Orthodox thought. It remains an 
insoluble and perennial problem only in the Roman and Protestant 
traditions. 


Latin theology, to begin with, has been troubled with the question 
since the time of St. Gregory the Great (540-605), when Greek cul- 
ture began disappearing in the West. Under Pope Gregory at a 
cataclysmic time of social and political upheaval, philosophy lost its 
traditional status within the framework of Christian thought. Philos- 
ophy became regarded as the “artifice of the devil” and a dangerous 
intruder into the sacred science of theology. Five centuries later, how- 
ever, the Roman Church was compelled to face the challenge of 
philosophical thinking, despite her initial intentions of ignoring the 
demands of the intellect. In the subsequent development of Scholas- 
ticism, theology virtually separated from Eastern Christian thought and 
allied itself with Aristotelianism, which thereafter became the Phi/o- 
sophia Perennis for the Roman Church. Scholastic theology and 
Scholastic philosophy mark the final break of western thought with 
the tradition of the Church Fathers. The point to be stressed is that 
not Platonism, as such, but the Platonic disposition and mentality was 
forgotten. Aristotelian empiricism and rationalism had never been at 
home in the Church. “By exalting Aristotle as the new dictator of 
reason,” Hampdon correctly observes, “the Latin Church not only re- 
tracted her original intentions, but cut herself off from the philosophy 
of the early Church.” ? 


2 Scholastic Philosophy, p. 62. Cf. Taylor, Philosophical Studies, p. 230. 
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Luther, on the other hand, in his scorn for Scholasticism, discarded 
the whole of philosophy along with Aristotelianism and set forth the 
principles of a Theologia Biblica. In tearing the Bible from the context 
of sacred tradition, it was only natural for the Protestant Reformers 
to reject the philosophical implications of Christianity which were 
drawn and established by the Fathers. Thus Protestantism proved to 
be not only a repudiation of Catholic tradition but a de-intellectualiza- 
tion of the Christian Faith. In the words of Dawson, “Luther took St. 
Paul without his Hellenism, and St. Augustine without his Plato- 
nism.”* As a result, philosophy is not only suspected, but for ever 
outlawed. To this day Protestantism is diligently busying itself with 
the task of “purifying” theology from the “Hellenic accumulations” 
of the past. 


Reason and revelation have never come to terms in Protestant 
thought. But Roman theology also shares in the tension between the 
natural and the supernatural. Scholasticism is but the supreme attempt 
at harmonizing the two. It was the response to the demands of reason, 
and the accomplishment of Thomas Aquinas remains the last word to 
this response in the Roman tradition. But is it not curious that Tho- 
mism should be regarded as the first or major attempt at the creation 
of a Christian philosophy? We fail to remember that Thomism in 
reality represents an enterprise which was already undertaken centuries 
before the time of the Scholastics. It is but an attempt to perform what 
was already achieved by the early, Greek Fathers of the Church, and 
it is an abortive attempt at that. Thomism has not really answered 
the question concerning Christian philosophy. Thomistic philosophy 
is merely Aristotelian philosophy in Christian dress, or to put it in 
different words, a “Christian philosophy” minus the Christianity.‘ 
Philosophy and theology remain externally related. Theology in Tho- 
mism has no organic relation with philosophy. The former supple- 
ments the latter, like icing over a cake. Moreover, Thomism represents 
an intellectualistic type of philosophy, whereas the early Christian phi- 
losophy was contemplative, as can be seen particularly in St. Augustine. 
How significant that even Gilson admits of the “total wreck of both 
scholastic philosophy and scholastic theology as the necessary upshot 
of the final divorce of reason and revelation.” The rise of the double 


8 Progress and Religion, p. 180. 
4 Basil Tatakis, Qéuata Xqutavxijis xal Bulavtivijs Dudocogias, p. 5. This 
book contains perhaps one of the best go say of Christian | map ad 
from the Orthodox viewpoint. Another work by the same author, La Philoso- 
phie Byzantine (Paris, 1949), is also an excellent reference on this subject. 
5 Reason and Revelation in the Middle Ages, p. 38. 
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standard of truth, to be sure, sealed the fate of Scholasticism. It was 
final evidence that the highest reason could not defend or maintain 
the tenets of Latin theology.® 


That both Roman and Protestant theology distrust the demands of 
the intellect is a plain fact. By and large both regard man as a tragic 
and paradoxical creature, and find classical expression respectively in 
such thinkers as Pascal,’ who accepts the impossible because it is im- 
possible, and Kierkegaard,* who finds the evidence of truth in its ab- 
surdity. Both alike represent traditions rooted in the separation of 
reason and revelation, and in the divorce of the human and the divine. 
It would be correct to think of Existentialism as the ultimate upshot of 
the increasing estrangement between the two spheres of reality in the 
thought of western Europe. A kind of intellectual confusion has taken 
hold of western thought in Existentialism, which marks the tragic out- 
come of its break with the Christian Hellenism of the East. If there 
is true progress in human thought, it must rest on organic continuity. 
Christian thought, which deals with claims of absolute truth, must 
especially be a continuum. 


By the end of the third century of the Christian Era, the transition 
from pre-Christian Hellenism to Christian Hellenism had been an 
accomplished fact. No unresolved tension between Hellenic philos- 
ophy and Christianity remained thereafter to trouble the organic de- 
velopment of thought. Followers of Greek philosophy found their 
way into the Mystery of the Christian Faith and continued to wear their 
philosophical mantle. In the second century, the founder of Christian 
philosophy, St. Justin Martyr, for example, can say that “we have 
declared that Christ is the Logos of Whom every race of men were 
partakers; and those who lived according to reason (peta Adyov) are 


6 Probably one of the finest studies on the contrast between Greek and Latin 
theology is Allen’s, The Continuity of Christian Thought. With regard to the 
Scholastics, Allen states that ‘‘they were unaware that there had been an earlier 
interpretation of Christianity, made by a people in the full maturity of their 
intellectual powers, whose reason had been trained for ages by a age hical 
culture of the highest order, and in possession of a language beautifully a tore 
as a perfect vehicle for the expression of the subtlest forms of human thought” 
(p. 206). 

7 Skepticism and agnosticism characterize much of Pascal's Thoughts. His 
soul is tortured in its search for the rational grounding of his faith. (Pensées, 
c. xxi, 2). 

8 Kierkegaard holds that “the absurd is the object of faith, and the only 
object that can be believed” (Postscript, p. 221). ‘The movements of faith 
must constantly be made by virtue of the absurd” (Fear and Trembling, p. 118 
in A Kierkegaard Anthology, ed. by R. Betrall). 
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AN ORTHODOX APPROACH TO CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 17 
Christians, as among the Greeks, Socrates and Heraclitus.” ® Clement 
of Alexandria held that Greek philosophy was a “preparation, paving 
the way for him who is perfected in Christ. For this was a school- 
master to bring the Hellenic mind, as the law, the Hebrews, to 
Christ.”’ 2° 


It was a generally accepted view among the Christian intelligentsia 
in the Early Church that Greek philosophy served as the natural pre- 
cursor to Christianity. That is to say, what Moses accomplished in 
preparation for the religion of Christianity, Plato (in particular) 
achieved in smoothing the way for the philosophy of Christianity. The 
Eternal Logos Who became incarnate in Christ illuminated the minds 
of the Greeks and, indwelling in them as spermatic logos and as 
“natural” reason, guided them in their speculations concerning ulti- 
mate reality. They unconsciously looked forward to Christ as the cul- 
mination of philosophy, anticipating, as it were, the supreme disclosure 
of the Logical Truth in the appearance of the Logos Who had been 
regarded as the rational principle of good, beauty, and truth in the 
universe. Hellenism required fulfillment in Christ no less than Judaism. 
God was involved in the history of the Greeks, as He was in the history 
of the Jews. Thus in Christ, Hellenism and Judaism not only met, but 
united into an indivisible synthesis and a coherent unity of Absolute 
Truth. 


The connecting link between Hellenism and Christianity was the 
concept of the Logos. Christians of Greek learning readily recognized 
this tremendous truth and considered Christ as the perfect fulfillment 
of philosophy, as well as the realization of the Jewish foreshadowing 
of true religion. It was not difficult for them to identify the Greek 
“logos” with the Logos of the Johannine Gospel, namely the “light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” The “logos” 
category of Greek philosophy became an accepted category of Chris- 
tian philosophy. Philosophy in the Christian Church became the science 
of the Logos and the knowledge of all aspects of philosophical Truth 
in the light of the Logos. These considerations help us to understand 
what is meant by saying that ‘Hellenism is a standing category of the 
Christian existence.” * 


® Ileatm ’Axodoyia, ch. xlvi. 

10 Stgwpateis, Bk. I, ch. v. 

11 This is a statement made by Fr. G. Florovsky in Patristics and Modern 
Theology, in Procés-Verbaux du Premier Congrés de Théologie Orthodoxe, 
p. 242, ed. M. Alivisatos. He points out the need for the theologian to 
“pass through an experience of a spiritual hellenisation. . . . Many shortcomings 
in the modern developments of Orthodox Churches depend greatly upon the 
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Among the first to speculate about the “logos” was Heraclitus. He 
taught that the “logos” was the rational principle governing all beinss 
in the universe. Anaxagoras spoke of this principle as “mind” (vois) 
and held that it was the first principle of all beings. For Plato, “logos” 
was the supreme idea, or the idea of the Good, which served as the 
principle of all true knowledge. Aristotle conceived “logos” as the 
active reason which is transcendent, but which informs the human soul 
and imparts thereto the power cf rational thought. The Stoics thought 
of “logos” as the life-giving and formative principle of the world. In 
Neo-platonism the “logos” is a unitary function of the One and con- 
tains within itself the archetypes of particulars. 


The Logos to Whom the speculative mind of the Greek had soared 
became fully revealed in the ‘fulfillment of time.” The Logos became 
flesh, no longer dimly known, but rather recognized in His fulness and 
perfection. The abstract concept in which the Greeks delighted became 
a concrete reality in the historical person of Jesus Christ.1* The object 
of philosophical inquiry was rendered tangible and accessible. What 
had been uncertain and vague became certain and clear. Besides being 
the Priest of the Vicarious Sacrifice for divine-human reconciliation, 
Christ was He “in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge.” 


With the appearance of Christian philosophy, all Greek philoso- 
phies are thought of as surrendering their initial claims in view of their 
having completed their task. With the Incarnation of the Eternal 
Logos, they have no reason to exist as self-sufficient philosophies in 
their own right. All bits of truth which they contained have become 
integrated in the all-embracing Truth that appeared in Christ. What 
truths were contained, for example, in Platonism must no longer be 
spoken of as “Platonic.” All truth is Christian truth whatever may be 
its source. 


In the Orthodox tradition all pre-Christian philosophies are con- 
sidered as having surrendered their original pretensions in the face of 
the supreme disclosure of perfect philosophy in the Incarnation; for 
the Christian believer there is no raison d’étre for philosophies existing 
after Christ. Obviously, all systems of thought that have come after 
Christ and have regarded themselves as philosophies are really mere 


loss of this Hellenic spirit. And the creative postulate for the near future would 
be like this: let us be more Greek to be truly catholic, to be truly Orthodox.” 

12 Perhaps the most elaborate and profound interpretation of this view is 
found in a work by Soter Philaretos, ‘H "Idéa tod “Ovtoc, "Evodexworg xal ’Ano- 
xdduyrg Adtiig (Athens, 1882). 
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te pretenders and imposters. By virtue of their very existence outside of 
5 the pale of the Church, they are out and out hostile to her witness. If 
5) the Church is really the “ground and pillar of truth,” then philosophic 
‘ truth belongs to the realm of the Church. Since Christ said “I am the 
ae Truth,” He is the whole Truth, that is, the totality of metaphysical 
- and transcendent reality; it is through and by Christ that spiritual 
* reality in all its aspects is opened to us. 


} Philosophy is no secular discipline in Orthodox thought. It is 
n- essentially a divine domain of inquiry. But the Church does not invest 
any outside philosophy with sanctity or ecclesiastical sanction. Chris- 
| tian philosophy has never allied itself with an alien philosophy. It is 
cd | autonomous and independent, for Christianity is philosophically self- 
ne sufficient and requires the assistance of no secular philosophy in ac- 
id quiring a philosophical status. Accordingly, there can be no question 
of the relation of philosophy to theology. They are organically re- 
lated.* While theology deals with the nature of God, philosophy 
treats of the Logos of God. Since it is by way of the Logos that we 

reach God, it is via philosophy that we approach theology. 


id | We must also observe the factor of rationality in the reality of the 
continuity between Hellenism and Christian thought. It will be seen 
that it is a further linking concept. In the philosophy and theology of 


- the Fathers there is a constant appeal made to reasonableness and 
~ rationality of truth, just as there was in Greek thought."* Even in the 
al mysterious truths of the Faith we find this happening. God must have 
in | a Logos if He is to be true and perfect, for the Logos is the very aware- 
ne 

+ 

be 18 In this regard Fr. Florovsky observes that “it would be unfair, even from 


be a purely historical point of view, to pretend that the Fathers have expressed the 
faith of the Church in a conditional language of the current philosophy of their 
own age which has obviously no title to be canonized, though implicit. The full 
truth about the Holy Fathers is that they have created a new philosophy very 
different from both Platonism and Aristotelianism, or anything else. . . . This 
of makes ridiculous any attempt to re-interpret the traditional doctrine in terms or 
categories of a new philosophy, whatever this philosophy may be” (op. cit., 

1 . 241). 
. / 14 This type of thought in which theology and philosophy are interwoven 
and combined into a synthesis is termed by Berdyaev “theosophy.” “Theosophy 
is the intuition which combines philosophy and religion,” he affirms. “It is eso- 
teric and whoever lacks mystical experience cannot understand it.” Quoted by 
Id P. Tillich in an article entitled Nicholas Berdyaev published by Religion in Life 
(1938), p. 409. Prof. C. Logothetis also recognizes the significance of this 
Patristic synthesis. “In the teaching of the Fathers, philosophy and theology are 
closely related; indeed they are united into a coherent unity and thus the distinc- 
tion and separation between philosophical and theological concepts becomes an 
impossibility.” See ‘H ®ooogia tév Tatégwv (in the prologue). 
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ness and knowledge that God has about Himself. He is the reflection 
of God; in Him God contemplates His own essence. The function of 
the Logos is to reveal the Godhead; He is God’s Image, Idea, and 
Refulgence of His glory. He is an effect and co-eternal consequence as 
related to the existence of God, but is the cause and principle and rea- 
son of the existence and purpose of other beings. He is the efficient 
and final cause of all beings. Conversely, God is the object of the 
Logos’ cognition. He rejoices in contemplating God and thereby con- 
templates Himself. And God, being the absolute Mind, not only gen- 
erates an absolute Idea of Himself, namely the Logos, but also emits 
an absolute Spirit of cognition. Thus we have an ontological and 
rational Trinity in the Godhead.*® 


There can be no question that reason has always held a more 
prominent place in Orthodoxy than in western Christianity. The legiti- 
macy of reason in the Christian Faith had been established by the Greek 
Fathers and rationality has since become a permanent tone in Orthodox 
thought. It was because of the West’s departure from Christian Hel- 
lenism that later produced the cultural upheavals of the Renaissance 
and the Rationalism of the modern age. But its recovery of rationalism 
was one that occurred as a protest and reaction against traditional 
culture. It lacked the spontaneity that the rationalism of Christian 
Hellenism possessed, as well as the character of continuity. 


Too often, even Orthodox theologians lose sight of this distinguish- 
ing mark of Orthodox thought. Ordinarily, Christian truth is viewed 
as being above and beyond the rational. Yet, if reason is part of the 
divine image in man, then it reflects the rational nature of God, and 
if God is rational, having a Logos, then His Eternal Truths are ra- 
tional. It would be more correct to say that ‘natural’ man is sub- 
rational, rather than to hold that truth is suprarational. Moreover, 
it is an aspect of Hellenism that corresponds to the verities of Chris- 


15 St. Athanasius is a typical example of the Christian thinkers of antiquity 
who find eternal truth in the rationality of reality. To be a true Christian is to be 
truly rational. “Having shadows of the Logos,” he writes, ‘‘and becoming ra- 
tional (Aoyxoi) we are able to abide in blessedness” (’Evavéga@xnois tot Oeiov 
Aéyov, i, 4). Clement of Alexandria says that ‘To follow right reason to the 
extent possible is our end ({tewpateis, Bk. ii, 22). St. Gregory of Nyssa states 
that “man was adorned with life and reason and wisdom and all godly bless- 
ings, in order that by means of each of these he might have the desire for what 
is befitting” (Aéyog Karnzntxds 6 Méyas, v). 

16 According to St. Gregory of Nyssa the dogma of the Trinity is in agree- 
ment “with the exact rule of rational knowledge” (Iled¢ tov dxqu6i xavéva tic 
hoyixiic émornpns). 
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AN ORTHODOX APPROACH TO CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 21 
tian revelation. To deny the rationality of the Christian Faith would 
be tantamount to rejecting the contribution of Hellenism to the 
Church.** 


It is often forgotten that the correct comprehension and adequate 
appreciation of the rationality of Christianity can serve as a creative 
start to a more fruitful development of Orthodox theology, as the 
opposing conception of Christianity has offered a prolific point of de- 
parture in Protestant thought. Such men, for example, as Kierkegaard, 
Barth, Brunner, and Niebuhr, have created an imposing structure of 
theological thought on the basis of a tension between faith and reason, 
between the revealed and the natural, between grace and nature.’* 
They have taught—in direct contradiction to Orthodox theology — the 
discontinuity between God and man, between the divine and the human 
realms of existence. For them, reason is an obstacle in man’s response 
to divine love. The divine gift of reason must be extirpated, if faith 
is to be acceptable to God. Credo quia absurdam is their axiom. Faith 
is interpreted as fiducia, that is to say, an irrational faith. 


Modern Protestantism in its recent re-assertion of its traditional 
position in the so-called Neo-orthodoxy has become still less able to 
appreciate Christian Greek theology. Contemporary Protestants persist 
in viewing Patristic theology as the “triumph of Hellenism over Chris- 
tianity,” and continue making serious indictments against Catholic 
Orthodoxy.”® 


In Orthodox tradition it has always been felt that the ultimate 
ground of certainty and ultimate authority does not lie outside of man. 


17 According to the Fathers, man is essentially a rational being sharing in 
the rationality of the Logos. St. Athanasius says that “it is improper for those 
who once have become rational and have shared in the Logos to be lost and to 
return by corruption to non-being (’Evodgxwois tod Oeiov Adyov, vi). St. Gregory 
of Nyssa speaks of human reason being “infirm” due to the “weakness of man’s 
nature” (dxayig 6 Aéyos). (Op. cit. i.) 

18 Briinner, for example, holds that ‘‘revealed knowledge is poles apart from 
rational knowledge. These two forms of knowledge are as far from each other 
as heaven is from earth.” See Revelation and Reason, trans. by O. Wyon, p. 16. 
See also Philosophy of Religion, pp. 13, 23f. 

19 Niebuhr contends, as a neo-orthodox Calvinist, that “the adherence of 
the modern Orthodox Church to the Greek fathers represents in terms of the 
history of culture the triumph of Hellenism over Hebraism. In terms of religion 
it is the failure of the Church to understand that part of the gospel which is 
directed against itself and its saints” (The Nature and Destiny of Man, vol. ii, 
p. 138). It is against such opposing ideas in Protestantism that Orthodox theol- 
ogy must prepare to vindicate itself. Orthodox theologians of today must regard 
this as their major task. 
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We must look for it in man himself, that is to say, within his own 
nature. Revelation is no strange intruder, nor is it extraneous or alien 
to the fabric of human nature. Instead, it is eternal reason finding itself 
at home in human reason; it finds an ultimate appeal in man’s con- 
science. Accordingly, faith becomes a response of the reason in man 
to the evocation of eternal reason. It is man’s recognition of spiritual 
reality that corresponds to his own being, springing from a natural, 
inner vision. 


Orthodoxy cannot accept that there is a divorce between the re- 
vealed and the rational, between religion and philosophy, between the 
sphere of grace and the sphere of nature. Continuity between the two 
realms of human experience is basic. The Logos is the source of both; 
reason cannot be opposed to revelation, but is itself the channel of 
revelation. Reason is a common property of God and man and it is 
necessary to recognize the constitutional resemblance between the divine 
and the human. It is this kinship that made possible the Incarnation 
of the Logos of God and makes possible the theosis (Séwois) of man.” 


The fiducia and existentialism of modern Protestantism is a far cry 
from the early Christianity of the Greek Fathers. It does violence to 
human nature by holding that antinomies of existence cannot be dis- 
solved and by stressing the peculiar tragic condition of man and the 
irrational and paradoxical character of human existence. It remains 
the supreme task of Orthodox theology to challenge this recent trend, 
by re-asserting the principles of Patristic thought which puts the em- 
phasis on man’s indwelling energies which exhibit him as a life rather 
than a structure, a potential God rather than “a useless passion.” 
Berdyaev and Makrakis are among those who have already done much 
in this direction. This may appear strange, since Berdyaev calls himself 
an existentialist. But his “existentialism” has little, if anything, in 
common even with “Christian existentialism.” 


Now let us consider a third factor which links Hellenism organi- 


20 Relevant to the belief in the continuity of the divine and the human is 
the fact of divine immanence whiciy is integrated in Patristic thought. ‘‘Every- 
thing is filled with the knowledge of God,” says St. Athanasius. “The Logos 
has spread Himself in all places, above, below, in the depths, in breadth; above 
in creation, below in the incarnation, in the depths of Hades, in the breadth of 
the cosmos” (op. cit., 16). St. Gregory of Nyssa likewise affirms, “Who is so 
infantile in soul as to not believe that the divine is in everything, penetrating 
and containing and inhabiting all things?” (Op. cit., 25). St. Photius, adhering 
to the earlier tradition, holds that “the divine is in all things by operation and 
in essence’ ("Eon 1d Qeiov év xavti xav’ évégyerdv te xal xat’ ovolav) (Il eds 
"Augirdziov, 65). 
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cally with Christian Faith: Contemplation. Since the Incarnate Logos 
is the key which unlocks the hidden truths of philosophy, the philos- 
opher must acquire knowledge of the Logos, and this he does not 
by intellectual application alone, but by the method of contempla- 
tion. As in Hellenic philosophy, so in Christian philosophy the phi- 
losopher must grow in knowledge by feeding upon truth in a life of 
contemplation.** Once he has attained the contemplative knowledge 
of the Logos, then he is able and adequately enlightened to master the 
branches of knowledge which are related to philosophy, as logic and 
epistemology. Philosophy per se is transcendent and deals with ulti- 
mate reality; it must not be confused with epistemology or logic, as 
already has happened in modern, western philosophy. These are not 
an integral part of philosophy and must not intrude into the domain 
of philosophy proper. Philosophy is an independent and sovereign 
science and consequently is not immediately concerned with the subject- 
matter of the other disciplines. To be sure, however, they are essen- 
tially interrelated and dependent upon philosophy. Though they do 
not constitute philosophy as such, they are, nonetheless, philosophical 
sciences. 


That contemplation is the only source of true and valid knowledge 
is a basic doctrine found in the Hellenic philosophical tradition 
from Pythagoras to Neo-platonism. It was a philosophical approach 
that the Church Fathers acknowledged as fitting and proper to Chris- 
tian philosophy, which, after all, involved the spiritual relationship and 
communion of man with ultimate reality, namely God in Christ. Like 
the Greeks, the Fathers did not think of knowledge and science as 
simply logical and discursive knowledge, or the empirical perception 
of sense data. Science (émotyyn) and knowledge (yv@ots) were re- 
garded as attainment of mystical intuition. Science had the special 
meaning of the knowledge of the divine mystery acquired by living the 
contemplative life (Bios tewentixds). It is not the result of academic 
and scholarly research, but rather the gift of the Holy Spirit given to 
those who are trained in spiritual ascesis.”* 


Thus it can be seen that Christian dogma is not the achievement 
of erudite minds, but rather the articulation of the contemplative ex- 


21 Plato taught that the true philosopher, being in communion with Being, 
draws his rational and spiritual content from it, “feeding on mind and pure 
knowledge, the proper food of the soul” (Phaedrus, 247). 

22 Pseudo-Dionysius, who expresses the contemplative spirit of the Orthodox 
tradition better perhaps than anyone else, says that “this is the point of perfec- 
tion in all science—to become sharers and initiates in contemplation and to be 
deficient in no way” (Tlegi Ovgavias ‘Iegaexiac, iii, 3). 
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perience of the Incarnate Logos. All theology is mystical theology and 
all philosophy must be contemplative philosophy by reason of their 
empirical (experiential) nature. Philosophy no more than theology can 
be scholastic or rationalistic, since the object of their inquiry is essen- 
tially ineffable. The fulness of contemplative experience cannot be 
exhausted in philosophical or theological propositions. It cannot be 
limited and squeezed into a system strictly speaking. This is what 
makes metaphysics dynamic, instead of static. Since the whole of ulti- 
mate reality can never be apprehended in the temporal world because 
we “see through a glass darkly,” philosophy remains living and un- 
ceasing in its pursuit. It involves persistent and unending striving. 
Though philosophical knowledge is most valid and certain, yet there 
always remains some margin of uncertainty, which the contemplating 
philosopher always longs to lessen in the constant effort to unite with 
the Divine. 


But valid knowledge requires purity of body and of soul. If the 
philosopher is to rise to the heights of contemplation, he must be free 
from the lusts of the body and the passions of pride and egoism. This 
was originally a Greek idea, and certainly the Fathers could discern 
that it belonged also to Christian philosophy. It can be considered as 
a fourth linking concept between Hellenism and the Christian Faith; 
however, it would perhaps be more convenient to include it in the 
consideration of the factor of contemplation.” 


Of course, in Christian philosophy there is no place for the doctrine 
of Recollection (Anamnesis), though it may be legitimate to accept a 
Christian idealism. It was replaced in the thought of the Fathers by 
the doctrine of Illumination. All experience, they taught, whether we 
are aware of it or not, involves contact with the divine mind. All 
knowledge is, as it were, a kind of revelation and all experience of the 
created assumes a profound communion with the Creator.** Man does 
not recall an invisible world of ideas, which was once his habitation, 
but as a sharer in the divine nature, he partakes in the perfect knowl- 
edge of God, namely in His Spirit, in Whom all ideas of all beings 
exist eternally.*® 


23 See Plato’s Phaedo, 83, in this connection. St. Athanasius says that “‘who- 
soever willeth to grasp the mind of the theologian, must needs wash and clean 
his soul in life” (op. cit., 57). See also Clement of Alexandria, op. cit., Bk. iii, 
5 and iv, 23. 

24 See St. Augustine’s, De Trinitate, ix, 6. Also Pseudo-Dionysius, On Di- 
vine Names, ix, 8. In the same tradition, Berdyaev asserts that “knowledge is 
spiritua) activity” (The Destiny of Man, p. 6). 

25 From an Eastern Orthodox perspective, it would not be correct to call 
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It is in this light that Orthodoxy solves the problem that epistemol- 
ogy has posed in the schools of western philosophers. All knowledge 
and cognition is sacred.** There is really no profane knowledge, as 
such, for all knowledge involves the immanent action of the Spirit.?” 
The Spirit filleth all things, and especially the human soul, imparting 
to it cognitive powers and consciousness. This is not to say that the 
human mind is a passive tabula rasa for the operation of the Spirit. 
The mind must be trained and exercised both in spiritual purity and in 
the laws of sound reasoning and judgment. Nevertheless, the element 
of the mysterious must always be accepted. 


Of course, contemplation today is in general viewed by westerners 
as a strange and irregular way of philosophizing. However, I do not 
think that those of the Orthodox tradition are under any obligation to 
apologize for the contemplative approach to philosophy. Orthodoxy 
takes contemplation as the only normal method for sound philosophy, 
just as the ancients did and the early Christian thinkers, and by doing 
so, has safeguarded the unity and continuity of her thought throughout 
history. The human mind has always been contented and ultimately 
satisfied in a tradition rooted in spiritual vision. Modern philosophy, 
however, with the rise of Positivism and Physicalism, has plunged west- 
ern thought into chaos. The supression of the intuitive and the mys- 
tical has produced irreparable damage to human thought and has con- 


Christian philosophy a “religious philosophy” on the grounds that it involves 
the philosopher in communion with spiritual life. Formal intercourse between 
the philosopher and Divine reality is but normal to true philosophy. The Greek 
philosophers, for example, were absorbed with speculation on God and His rela- 
tions with men without involving them necessarily in “religion” and without 
warranting the description “religious.” We must remember that philosophy was 
marked off from the contemporary, polytheistic religion of the Greeks. All we 
need to do is to recall to mind the condemnation of Socrates. The Greek philos- 
ophers ‘‘seem to have been distinguished by an attitude of religious detachment 
and indifferentism. There was, of course, no sort of secularism or militant anti- 
religious attitude” (Armstrong, An Introduction to Ancient Philosophy, p. 5). 
Yet, they were concerned with the question of the divine-human relation, as we 
find particularly in the Platonic tradition. 


26 Plato holds that “the philosopher, holding converse with the divine order, 
becomes orderly and divine” (Republic, vi, 500). He speaks of the supreme 
providence of God, while Aristotle dwells on the love of the world for God. 
God is loved because of an intrinsic beauty, happiness, and perfection in Him 
which is to be imitated and propagated in the world. 

27 In the philosophy of the Greeks, with few exceptions, the concept of God 
is basic, holding a central position. Contemplation of the Divine is regarded 
as proper to the nature of philosophy. The philosopher must experience the 
spiritual and mystical activity of the soul. It is this tradition which Christian 
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demned western man to perplexity and confusion. Indeed, it is 
western philosophy that has much to apologize for. 


We have seen in this study that three factors are discernible as 
linking concepts in the continuity between Hellenism and Christianity: 
the Logos philosophy, the rational character of the structure of exist- 
ence, and the contemplative attitude in philosophy. It is significant that 
by working out the transition along these three directions, the Fathers 
established the foundations which were to be permanent in the cultural 
unity and cultural continuity which are unique in Orthodox Chris- 
tian culture. Their absence in the West in an organic context accounts 
for much of the cultural disunity and successive cultural upheavals 
there. It is true that in the West there have always been nostalgic 
voices for the Christian Hellenism of the Early Church. But they have 
been nothing more than isolated echoes to be finally lost in an estab- 
lished tradition.** The spontaneous unity of philosophical and religious 
thought in the East helps us to understand the Orthodox Christian 
society as the legitimate heir of Graeco-Roman civilization. 


Hoy Cross 
GREEK ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


philosophy continues. True Sagee invariably involves man’s fellowship with 
God. Nevertheless, philosophy and religion are not to be confused. While reli- 
gion signifies the ot ener of God through sacrificial offering, philosophy 
involves the growth of man’s union with God once forgiveness and justification 
have been effected. In a western perspective, this type of philosophy might be 
taken as “religious realism” in the area of human thought, in view of deistic 
conceptions which dominate the thinking of the West. 

28 This is perhaps what Westcott is alluding to in stating that “Greek Chris- 
tian thought has not yet done its work in the West’ (History of Religious 
Thought in the West, p. 246). 
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ESCHATOLOGY IN THE PATRISTIC AGE: 
AN INTRODUCTION 


By THE VERY REV. GEORGES FLOROVSKY 


Four “last things” are traditionally listed: Death, Judgment, Heaven, 
and Hell. These four are “the last things of man.” And there are 
four “last things” of the mankind: the Last Day, the Resurrection of 
the Flesh, the Final Judgment, and the End of the World.’ The major 
item, however, is missing in this listing, namely, “the Last Adam,” 
Christ Himself, and His Body, the Church. For indeed Eschatology is 
not just one particular section of the Christian theological system, but 
rather its basis and foundation, its guiding and inspiring principle, or, 
as it were, the climate of the whole Christian thinking. Christianity is 
essentially eschatological, and the Church is an “eschatological com- 
munity,” since she is the New Testament, the ultimate and the final, 
and, consequently, “the last.” * Christ Himself is the Last Adam be- 
cause He is “the New Man” (Ignatius, Ephes. 20.1). The Christian 
Perspective is intrinsically eschatological. “The Old has passed away. 
Behold, the New has come.” It was precisely ‘‘in these last days” that 
God of the Fathers had ultimately acted, once for all, once forever. 
The “end” has come, God’s design of human salvation has been con- 
summated (John 19, 28. 30: tetéAeotat). 


Yet, this ultimate action was just a new beginning. The greater 
things were yet to come. The “Last Adam” was coming again. “And 
let him who heareth say, Come.” The Kingdom had been inaugurated, 
but it did not yet come, in its full power and glory. Or, rather, the 
Kingdom was still to come — yet, the King had come already. The 
Church was still iv via, and Christians were still ‘‘pilgrims” and stran- 
gers in “this world.” This tension between “the Past” and “the Com- 
ing” was essential for the Christian message from the very beginning. 
There were always these two basic terms of reference: the Gospel and 
the Second Advent. The story of Salvation was still in progress. But 
more than a ‘‘promise’” had been granted unto the Church. Or, rather, 
“the Promise of the Father” was the Holy Spirit, which did come and 


1 See, e.g., Msgr. Joseph Pohle, Eschatology. Adapted and edited by Arthur 
Preuss. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., & London, 1947, p. 2. 

2 See Kittel’s Theologisches Woerterbuch, vol. Ill, 451, 452, s.v. xavég 
(Beth). 
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was abiding in the Church forever. The kingdom of the Spirit had 
been already inaugurated. Thus the Church was living in two dimen- 
sions at once. St. Augustine describes this basic duality of the Chris- 
tian situation in a remarkable passage of his Commentary on the 
Gospel of St. John, interpreting the 21st chapter. “There are two states 
of life that are known to the Church, preached and commended to her- 
self from heaven, whereof one is of faith, the other of sight. One — 
in the temporal sojourn in a foreign land, the other in the eternity of 
the (heavenly) abode. One — on the way, the other — in the father- 
land. One — in active work, the other — in the wages of contempla- 
tion. . . . The one is anxious with the care of conquering, the other is 
secure in the peace of victory. . . . The whole of the one is passed here 
to the end of this world, and then finds its termination. The other is 
deferred for its completion till after the end of this world, but has no 
end in the world to come” (in Johan. tr. 124.5). Yet it is essentially 
the same Church that has this dual life, duas vitas. This duality is 
signified in the Gospel story by two names: Peter and John. 


II 


Christianity was recently described as an “experience of novelty,” 
a Neuheitserlebniss. And this “novelty” was ultimate and absolute. It 
was the Mystery of the Incarnation. Incarnation was interpreted by the 
Fathers not as a metaphysical miracle, but primarily as the solution of 
an existential predicament, in which mankind was hopelessly impris- 
oned, i.e., as the Redemptive act of God. It was “for us men and for 
our salvation” that the Son of God came down, and was made man.’ 


8 The question whether this redemptive purpose was the only reason or mo- 
tive of the Incarnation, so that it would not have taken place if man had not 
sinned, was never raised by the Fathers, with one single exception. The Chris- 
tian message was from the very beginning the message of Salvation, and Christ 
was described precisely as the Savior or Redeemer of mankind and the world, 
who had redeemed His people from the bondage of sin and corruption. It was 
assumed that the very meaning of Salvation was that the intimate union between 
man and God had been restored, and it was inferred therefrom that the Re- 
deemer Himself had to belong to both sides, i.e., had to be at once both Divine 
and human, for otherwise the broken communion would not have been recov- 
ered. This line of reasoning was taken by St. Irenaeus, later by St. Athanasius, 
and by all the writers of the 4th century, in their struggle against the Arians. 
Only in St. Maximus the Confessor, do we find suggestion that Incarnation be- 
longed to the original plan of Creation and in this sense was independent upon 
the Fall: quaest. ad Thalassium, qu. 60, Migne, XC, c. 621; cf. Ambigua, XCI, 
1097, 1305, 1308 sq. Cf. the remarks of Fr. Hans Urs von Balthasar, Liturgie 
Cosmique, Maxime le Confesseur, Paris Aubier, 1947, pp. 204-205 (German 
edition, s. 267-268). See also Aloysius Spindeler, Cur Verbum caro factum? 
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Redemption has been accomplished, once for all. The union, or “com- 
munion,’’ with God has been re-established, and the power of becoming 
children of God has been granted to men, through faith. Christ Jesus 
is the only Mediator and Advocate, and His sacrifice on the Cross, in 
ara crucis, was ‘‘a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and 
satisfaction.” Human situation has been radically changed, and the 
status of man also. Man was re-adopted as the son of God in Christ 
Jesus, the Only Begotten Son of God Incarnate, crucified and risen. The 
catholic doctrine of the Incarnation, elaborated by the Fathers, from 
St. Irenaeus to St. John of Damascus, emphasizes first of all this aspect 
of finality and uniqueness, of accomplishment and achievement. The 
Son of God ‘‘was made man” forever. The Son of God, “One of the 
Holy Trinity,” is man, by the virtue of the Incarnation, forever and 
ever. The Hypostatic Union is a permanent accomplishment. And the 
victory of the Cross is a final victory. 


Again, the Resurrection of the Lord is the beginning of the general 
resurrection. But precisely for these reasons the “History of Salvation” 
should go and is going on. The doctrine of Christ finds its fulness and 
completion in the doctrine of the Church, i.e., of “the Whole Christ,” 
— totus Christus, caput et corpus, to use the glorious phrase of St. 
Augustine. And this immediately introduces the historical duration. 
The Church is a growing body, till she comes to “mature manhood,” 
eis Gvdoa téhevov. In the Church the Incarnate is unfailingly “present.” 
It was precisely this awareness of His abiding presence that necessitated 
the orientation towards the future. It was in the Church, and through 
the Church, that God was still pursuing His redemptive purpose, 
through Jesus Christ, the Lord. Again, the Church was a missionary 
body, sent into the world to proclaim and to propagate the Kingdom, 
and the “whole creation” was expected to share or to participate in that 
ultimate “‘re-novation,” which was already inaugurated by the Incarnate 
Lord, and in Him. History was theologically vindicated precisely by 
this missionary concern of the Church. On the other hand, history, i.e., 
the “History of Salvation,” could not be regarded as an endless 
process. The “End of times” and the “Consummation” were faithfully 
anticipated. “The End” was clearly predicted in the Scriptures, as the 
Early Christians read them. The goal was indeed “beyond history,” but 


Das Motiv der Menschwerdung und das Verbaeltnis der Erloesung zur Men- 
schwerdung Gottes in den christologischen Glaubenskaempfen des vierten und 
fuenften christlichen Jahrhunderts, Forschungen zur Christlichen Literatur — 
und Dogmengeschichte, herausgegeben von Ehrhard und Kirsch, XVII. 2, 
1938. 
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history was inwardly regulated and organized precisely by this super- 
historical and transcendent goal, by a watchful expectation of the Com- 
ing Lord. Only an ultimate and final ‘‘con-summation,” an ultimate 
and final re-integration or “re-capitulation” could have given meaning 
to the flux of happenings and events, to the duration of time itself. 


The strong corporate feeling compelled the Early Christians to look 
for an ultimate and inclusive integration of the Redemptive process in 
the Kingdom to come. This was plainly stated already by Origen. 
Omne ergo corpus Ecclesiae redimendum sperat Apostolus, nec putat 
posse quae perfecta sunt dari singulis quibusdam membris, nisi univer- 
sum corpus in unum fuerit congregatum (in Rom. VIII.5). History 
goes on because the Body has not yet been completed. ‘“The fulness of 
the Body” implies and presupposes a re-integration of history, including 
the Old dispensation, 1.e., “the end.” Or, in the phrase of St. John 
Chrysostom, “then is the Head filled up, then is the Body rendered 
perfect, when we are all together, all knit together and united” 
(in Ephes. hom III, ad 1.23). Erit unus Christus, amans seipsum (St. 
Augustine, in Ps. 26, sermo 2, n. 23). The other reason for looking 
forward, to a future consummation, was the firm and fervent belief in 
the Resurrection of the dead. In its own way it was to be a “‘re-integra- 
tion” of history. Christ is risen indeed, and the sting of death has been 
taken away. The power of death was radically broken, and Life Eter- 
nal manifested and disclosed, in Christo. The “last enemy,” however, 
is still active in the world, although death does not “reign” in the 
world any more. The victory of the Risen Christ is not yet fully dis- 
closed. Only in the General Resurrection will Christ's redemptive tri- 
umph be fully actualized. Expectandum nobis etiam et corporis ver est 
(Minutius Felix, Octavius, 34). 


This was the common conviction of the Patristic age, since Athena- 
goras and St. Irenaeus and up to St. John of Damascus. St. Athanasius 
was most emphatical on this point, and St. Gregory of Nyssa also. 
Christ had to die in order to abrogate death and corruption by His 
death. Indeed, death was that “last enemy” which He had to destroy 
in order to redeem man from corruption. This was one of the main 
arguments of St. Athanasius in his De Incarnatione. “In order to accept 
death He had a body” (De Incarn. 21). And St. Gregory of Nyssa 
says the same: “If one inquires into the mystery, he will say rather, not 
that death happened to Him as a consequence of birth, but that birth 
itself was assumed on the account of death” (orat. cat. 32). Or in the 
sharp phrase of Tertullian: Christus mori missus, nasci quoque neces- 
sario habuit, ut mori posset (de carne Christi, 6). The bodily Resur- 
rection of man was one of the main aims of Redemption. The coming 
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and general Resurrection will not be just a “‘re-statement” to the pre- 
vious condition. This would have been rather an “immortalization of 
the death,” as St. Maximus sharply pointed out (Epist. 7). The coming 
Resurrection was conceived as a mew and creative act of God, as an in- 
tegral and comprehensive “‘re-novation” of the whole Creation. “Be- 
hold, I make all things new.” In the phrase of St. Gregory of Nazian- 
zus, it was to be the third and final “transformation” of human life 
(yetdotacts), completing and superseding the two previous, the Old 
and the New Testaments, a concluding eschatological oevopds (Orat. 
Theol. V.25). 


Ill 


The new vision of human destiny, in the light of Christ, could not 
be accurately and adequately expressed in the terms of the current 
philosophies of that time. A new set of concepts had to be elaborated, 
before the Christian belief could be fully articulated and developed 
into a coherent system of theological propositions. The problem was 
not that of adjustment, but rather of a radical change of the basic hab- 
its of mind. Greek philosophy was dominated by the ideas of per- 
manence and recurrence. In spite of the great variety of trends, a com- 
mon pattern can be detected in all systems. This was a vision of an 
“eternal” Cosmos. Everything which was worth of existence had to 
have actually existed in the most perfect manner before all time, and 
nothing could be added to this accomplished fulness. No basic change 
was possible, and no real “novelty” could ever emerge. The whole, the 
Cosmos, was perfect and complete, and nothing could be perfected or 
completed. There could be but a disclosure of the pre-existing fulness. 
Aristotle made this point with complete frankness. ‘What is ‘of neces- 
sity’ coincides with what is ‘always,’ since that which ‘must be’ cannot 
possibly ‘not-be.’ Hence a thing is eternal if its ‘being’ is necessary; and 
if it is eternal, its ‘being’ is necessary. And if, therefore, the ‘coming- 
to-be’ of a thing is necessary, its ‘coming-to-be’ is eternal; and if eternal, 
necessary. It follows that the ‘coming-to-be’ of anything, if it is abso- 
lutely necessary, must be cyclical, i.e., must return upon itself. ... It is 
in circular movement therefore, and in cyclical ‘“coming-to-be,’ that the 
‘absolutely necessary’ is to be found” (de gen. et corr. II. 2, 338a). The 
argument is perfectly clear. If there is any ‘‘sufficient reason” for a cer- 
tain thing to exist (‘‘necessity”), this reason must be “eternal,” i.e., 
there can be no reason whatever why this thing should not have existed 
“from eternity,” since otherwise the reason for its existence could not 
have been “‘sufficient’” or “necessary.” And consequently “being” is 
simply “necessary.” 
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No increase in “being” is conceivable. Nothing truly real can be 
“innovated.” The true reality is always “behind” (‘from eternity’’), 
and never “ahead.” Accordingly, the Cosmos is a periodical being, 
and there will be no end of cosmic ‘‘re-volutions.” The highest symbol 
of reality is exactly the recurrent circle. The cosmic reality, of which 
man was but a part, was conceived as a permanent cyclical process, en- 
acted, as it were, in an infinite series of self-reproducing installments, 
of self-reiterating circles. Only circle is perfect. Obviously, there was 
no room for any real “eschatology” in such a scheme. Greek Philoso- 
phy indeed was always concerned rather with the “first principles” than 
with the “/ast things.” The whole conception was obviously based on 
astronomical experience. Indeed, the celestial movements were periodi- 
cal and recurrent. The whole course of rotation would be accomplished 
in a certain period (‘the Great Year’), and then will come a “repeti- 
tion,” a new and identical cycle or circle. There was no “pro-gress” 
in time, but only eternal returns, a “cyclophoria.”* Time itself was in 
this scheme but a rotation, a periodical reiteration of itself. As Plato 
put it in the Timaeus, time “imitates” eternity, and rolls on accord- 
ing to the laws of numbers (38a, b), and in this sense it can be called 
‘a mobile image of eternity” (37d). In itself, time is rather a lower or 
reduced mode of existence. This idea of the periodical succession of 
identical worlds seems to be traditional in the Greek Philosophy. The 
Pythagoreans seem to have been the first to profess an exact repetition. 
With Aristotle this periodical conception of the Universe took a strict 
scientific shape and was elaborated into a coherent system of Physics. 
Later on this idea of periodical returns was taken up by the Stoics. They 
professed the belief in the periodical dissolution and “rebirth” of all 
things, 7) xequodixi) xadtyyevecia tév Skwv (Marcus Aurelius), and then 
every minute detail will be exactly reproduced. This return was what 
the Stoics used to call the Universal Restoration,” # dxoxatdotactc tHv 


* On the notion of the circular motion in Aristotle see O. Hamelin, Le Sys- 
teme ’ Aristote, 2nd ed., Paris 1831, p. 336 ss.; J. Chevalier, La Notion du Né- 
cessaire chez Aristote et chez ses prédecesseurs, particuliérement chez Platon, 
Paris 1915, p. 160 ss., 180 ss.; R. Hugnier, La Théorie du Prémier Moteur et, 
l’Evolution de la Pensée Aristotelienne, Paris 1930, p. 24 ss. 

® See Pierre Duhem, Le Systéme du Monde, Histoire des Doctrines Cosmolo- 
giques de Platon a Copernic, t. 1, Paris 1924, PP. 65 ss., 275-296, and especially 
t. II, Jaris 1914, p.p. 447 ss., — Les Péres de l’Eglise et la Grande Année. — Ct. 
Hans Meyer, Zur Lehre von der Ewigen Wiederkunft aller Dinge, in ‘Festgabe 
A. Ehrhard,” Bonn, 1922, s. 359 ff., and also: Mircea Eliade, Der Mythos der 
Ewigen Wiederkehr, Eugen Diederichs Verlag, Duesseldorf, 1953. 
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ndvtwv. And this was obviously an astronomical term.* There was a 
kind of a cosmic perpetuum mobile, and all individual existences were 
hopelessly or inextricably involved in this cosmic rotation, in these cos- 
mic rhythms and “astral courses” (this was precisely what the Greeks 
used to call ‘‘destiny” or fate, 1 ciuaguévn, vis positionis astrorum). 

The universe itself was always numerically the same, and its laws 
were immutable and invariable, and each next world therefore will ex- 
actly resemble the earlier ones in all particulars. There was no room 
for history in this scheme. “Cyclical motion and the transmigration of 
souls is not history. It was a history built on the pattern of astronomy, 
it was indeed itself a kind of astronomy.” Already Origen protested 
most vigorously against this system of cosmic bondage. “If this be true, 
then the free will is destroyed” (contra Celsum, I1V.67 tc.; cf. V.20- 
21). Oscar Cullmann, in his renowned book, Christus und die Zeit, 
has well depicted the radical divergence between the “circular” concept 
of time in the Greek thought and the “linear” concept in the Bible and 
in the Christian doctrine. The ancient Fathers were fully aware of this 
divergence. Circuitus illi jam explosi sunt, exclaims St. Augustine. Let 
us follow Christ, “the right way,” and turn our mind away from the 
vain circular maze of the impious. — Viam rectam sequentes quae no- 
bis est Christus. Eo duce et salvatore, a vano et inepto impiorum cir- 
cuitu iter fidei mentemque avertamus (de Civ. Dei, XII.20). Now, 
this circular conception of the Universe, as “‘a periodical being,” was 
closely connected with the initial conviction of the Greeks that the Uni- 
verse, the Cosmos, was “eternal,” i.e., had no beginning, and therefore 
was also “immortal,” i.e., could have no end. The Cosmos itself was, 
in this sense, “Divine.” Therefore, the radical refutation of the cyclical 
conception was possible only in the context of a coherent doctrine of 
Creation. Christian Eschatology does inextricably depend upon an ade- 
quate doctrine of Creation. And it was at this point that the Christian 
thought encountered major difficulties.® 


®See Kittel’s Theologisches Woerterbuch, 1, 389, sv. dxoxatdéotacig 
(Oepke): vor allem wird a. terminus technicus fuer die Wiederherstellung des 
kosmischen Zyklus. 

7 A. Losev, Essays in Ancient Symbolism and Mythology, t. 1, Moscow 1930 
(in Russian), 643. This book is one of the most valuable contributions to the 
modern discussion of Platonism, including the Christian Platonism. The book 
is utterly rare: passed by the official censorship in the Soviet Union, it was soon 
after taken out of circulation and probably destroyed, apparently under the pres- 
sure from the anti-religious quarters; the author was apparently deported. The 
book, and other valuable writings of Losev in the same field, is obtainable in 
Fritz Lieb’s Library, at the University of Basel. 

8 Cf. my article, “The Idea of Creation in Christian Philosophy,” in the 
— Churches Quarterly, vol. VIII, 1949, 3 Supplementary issue, “Nature 
and Grace.” 
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Origen was probably the first to attempt a systematic formulation 
of the doctrine of Creation. But he was, frem the outset, strongly 
handicapped by the “hellenistic’” habits of his mind. Belief in Creation 
was for him an integral article of the Apostolic faith. But from the 
absolute “‘perfection’”” of God he felt himself compelled to deduce the 
“eternity” of the world. Otherwise, he thought, it would be necessary 
to admit some changes in God Himself. In Origen’s conception, the 
Cosmos is a kind of an eternal companion of God. The Aristotelian 
character of his reasoning at this point is obvious. Next, Origen had 
to admit “cycles” and a sort of rotation, although he plainly rejected 
the iterative character of the successive “‘cycles.” There was an unre- 
solved inconsistency in his system. The “eternity” of the world implied 
an infinite number of “cycles” in the past, but Origen was firmly con- 
vinced that this series of ‘‘cycles” was to come to an end, and therefore 
there had to be but a finite number of “cycles” in the future. Now, this 
is plainly inconsistent. On the other hand, Origen was compelled to 
interpret the final “con-summation” as a “re-turn” to the initial situa- 
tion, “before all times.” In any case, history was for him, as it were, 
unproductive, and all that might be “added” to the preexistent reality 
had to be simply omitted in the ultimate summing up, as an accidental 
alloy or vain accretion. The fulness of Creation had been realized by 
the creative fiat “in eternity’ once for all. The process of history could 
have for him but a “symbolic” meaning. It was more or less trans- 
parent for these eternal values. All links in the chain could be inter- 
preted as signs of a higher reality. Ultimately, all such signs and sym- 
bols will pass away, although it was difficult to see why the infinite 
series of “cycles” should ever end. Nevertheless, all signs have their 
own function in history. Events, as temporal happenings, have no per- 
manent significance. The only valid interpretation of them is “symboli- 
cal.” This basic assumption led Origen into insuperable difficulties in 
Christology. Could the Incarnation itself be regarded as a permanent 
achievement, or rather it was no more than an “episode” in history, to 
be surpassed in “‘eternity” ? Moreover, “manhood” itself, as a particu- 
lar mode of existence, was to be interpreted precisely as an “episode,” 
like all differentiation of the beings. It did not belong to the original 
lan of Creation and originated in the general disintegration of the 
Fall. Therefore, it was bound to disappear, when the whole of Crea- 
tion is restored on its initial integrity, when the primordial world of 
pure spirits is re-stated in its original splendour. History simply has 
nothing to contribute to this ultimate “apocatastasis.”” 


Now, it is easy to dismiss this kind of Eschatology as an obvious 
case of the “‘acute Hellenization.” The true historical situation, how- 
ever, was much more complex. Origen was wrestling with a real prob- 
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lem. His “aberrations” were in fact the birth-pangs of the Christian 
mind. His own system was an abortive birth. Or, to change the meta- 
phor, his failures themselves were to become sign-posts on the road 
to a more satisfactory synthesis. It was in the struggle with Arianism 
that the Fathers were compelled to elaborate a clear conception of 
“Creation,” as distinguished from other forms of “becoming” and 
“being.” The contribution of St. Athanasius was decisive at this point. 
St. Augustine, from another point of view, was wrestling with the same 
problem, and his discovery that Time itself hac so be regarded as a 
creature was one of the most relevant achievements of the Christian 
thought. This discovery liberated this thought from the heavy heritage 
of the Hellenistic habits. And a safe foundation was laid for the Chris- 
tian theology of History. 


IV 


No comprehensive integration of human existence is possible 
without the Resurrection of the dead. The unity of mankind can be 
achieved only if the dead rise. This was perhaps the most striking nov- 
elty in the original Christian message. The preaching of the Resurrec- 
tion as well as the preaching of the Cross was foolishness and a 
stumbling-block to the Gentiles. The Christian belief in a coming 
Resurrection could only confuse and embarrass the Greeks. It would 
mean for them simply that the present imprisonment in the flesh will 
be renewed again and forever. The expectation of a bodily resurrec- 
tion would befit rather an earthworm, suggested Celsus, and he jeered 
in the name of common sense. He called Christians “a flesh-loving 
crew,” @ihoompatov yévos, and treated the Docetists with far greater 
sympathy and understanding (apud Origen, contra Celsum, V.14, VII. 
36, 39). Porphyrius, in his Life of Plotinus, tells that Plotinus, it 
seemed, ‘““was ashamed to be in the flesh,” and with this statement he 
begins his biography. “And in such a frame of mind he refused to 
speak either of his ancestors of parents, or of his fatherland. He would 
not sit for a sculptor or painter. It was absurd to make a permanent 
image of this perishable frame. It was already enough that we should 
bear it now” (Life of Plotinus, 1). This philosophical asceticism of 
Plotinus should be distinguished from Oriental dualism, Gnostic or 
Manichean. Plotinus himself wrote very strongly ‘against Gnostics.” 
Yet, it was rather a difference of motives and methods. The practical 
issue in both cases was one and the same,—a “flight” or “retreat” 
from this corporeal world, an “escape” from the body. Plotinus him- 
self suggested the following simile. Two men live in the same house. 
One of them blames the builder and his handiwork, because it is made 
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of inanimate wood and stone. The other praises the wisdom of the 
architect, because the building is so skillfully constructed. For Plotinus 
this world was not evil, it was the “image” or reflection of the world 
above, and probably the best of images. Still, one had to aspire beyond 
all images, from the image to the prototype. One should cherish not 
the copy, but the pattern (V. 8, 8). “He knows that when the time 
comes, he will go out and will no longer have any need of a house.” 
It is to say that the soul was to be liberated from the ties of the body, 
to be disrobed, and then only it could ascend to its proper sphere (II. 
9.15). “The true awakening is the true resurrection from the body, 
and not with the body,” 4xb ompatos, ob peta om@patos, — since the body 
is by nature opposite to the soul (td ddAétqiov). A bodily resurrection 
would be just a passage from one “sleep” to another (III.6.6). The 
polemical turn of these phrases is obvious. The concept of the bodily 
resurrection was quite alien and unwelcome to the Greek mind.° 


The Christian attitude was just the opposite. “Not for that we 
would be unclothed, but that we would be clothed, that what is mortal 
may be swallowed up by life” (2 Cor. 5.4). St. Paul was pleading for 
an dxohitgwois tov ompatos (Rom. 8.23).%° As St. John Chrysostom 
commented on these passages, one should clearly distinguish the body 
itself and “corruption.”” The body is God’s creation, although it had 
been corrupted. The “‘strange thing’ which must be put off is not the 
body, but corruption (de resurr. mortuor. 6). There was a flagrant 
“conflict in anthropology” between the Christian message and the 
Greek wisdom. A new anthropology had to be elaborated in order to 
commend the Christian hope of Resurrection to the Gentiles. In the last 
resort it was Aristotle and not Plato who could offer help to Christian 
philosophers. In the philosophical interpretation of its eschatological 
hope, Christian theology from the very beginning clings to Aristotle.” 
Such a biased preference may appear to be unexpected and strange. 
For, strictly speaking, in Aristotle there was no room for any “after- 
death” destiny of man. In his interpretation man was entirely an 
earthly being. Nothing really human passes beyond the grave. Man is 
mortal through and through. His singular being is not a person and 


® Ralph Cudworth, The True Intellectual System of the Universe, II, 1059, 
quotes a Plotinian phrase which cannot be found in the Enneades: Christian res- 
urrection is just an dvdotacic eig GAdov ixvov. 

10 See Buechsel, s.v. dxokvtewoic, in Kittel, IV, 355. 

11 Cf. the most interesting remarks of E. Gilson in his Gifford lectures: 
L'Esprit de la philosophie Médiévale, 2nd edition, Paris 1944, the whole chapter 
IX, Benge ee chrétienne,” p. 175 ss. Gilson seems to have underesti- 
mated the Aristotelian elements in the Early Patristics, but he gives an excellent 
mis au point of the whole problem. 
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does not survive death. But yet in this weakness of Aristotle was his 
strength. He had a real understanding of the unity of human existence. 
Man was to him, first of all, an individual being, a living unit. Man 
was one just in his duality, as an “‘animated body,” and two elements in 
him exist only together, in a concrete and indivisible correlation. Soul 
and body for Aristotle are not even two elements, which are com- 
bined or connected with each other, but rather simply two aspects of 
the same concrete reality. “Soul and body together constitute the ani- 
mal. Now it needs no proof that the soul cannot be separated from the 
body” (de anima, 413a). Once the functional unity of the soul and 
body has been broken by the death, no “organism” is there any more, 
the corpse is no more a body, and a dead man can hardly be called man 
at all (meteor. IV. 12, 389b: vexgds dvdgwmos dyavupos; cf. de part. 
anim. 641a). No “transmigration” of souls to other bodies was pos- 
sible for Aristotle. Each soul abides in its “own” body, which it creates 
and forms, and each body has its “own” soul, as its vital principle, 
“eidos” or form. 


This anthropology easily lends itself to a biological simplification, 
when man is almost completely equated with any other living being. 
Such indeed was the interpretation of many followers of the Stagirite, 
including the famous Alexander of Aphrodisias. Aristotle himself has 
hardly escaped these inherent dangers of his conception. Of course, 
man was for him an “intelligent being,” and the faculty of thinking 
was his distinctive mark. But the doctrine does not fit very well into 
the general frame of the Aristotelian psychology, and probably is a sur- 
vival of his early Platonism. It was possible to adapt the Aristotelian 
conception for Christian purposes, and this was just what was done by 
the Fathers, but Aristotle himself obviously ‘“‘was not a Moslem mystic, 
nor a Christian theologian.” ** The real failure of Aristotle was not 
in his “naturalism,” but in that he could not admit any permanence of 
the individual. But this was rather a common failure of the Greek 
Philosophy. Beyond time Greek thought visualized only the “typical,” 
and nothing truly personal. Hegel suggested, in his Aesthetics, that 


12 R. D. Hicks, in the Introduction to his edition of de anima, Cambridge, at 
the University Press, 1934, p. LVI. Cf. Anton C. Pegis, Saint Thomas and the 
Greeks, The Aquinas Lecture, 1939, 3rd printing, Marquette University Press, 
Milwaukee, 1951, p. 17 ff. Already E. Rohde, Psyche, Seelencult und Unster- 
blichkeitsglaube der Griechen, 3 Aufl. 1903, Bd. II, s. 305, suggested that the 
whole doctrine of Nous was simply a survival of Aristotle’s early Platonism. 
This idea was recently upheld by Werner Jaeger, Aristotle, Fundamentals of. 
the History of his Development, E. translation by Richard Robinson, 2nd edi- 
tion, Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1948, p. 332 f. 
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Sculpture gives the true key to the whole of Greek mentality.** Re- 
cently, a Russian scholar, A. Losev, pointed out that the whole of Greek 
Philosophy was just “a sculptural symbolism.” He was thinking espe- 
cially of Platonism, but his suggestion has a wider relevance. “Against 
a dark background, as a result of an interplay of light and shadow, 
there stands out a blind, colourless, cold, marble and divinely beautiful, 
proud and majestic body, a statue. And the world is such a statue, and 
gods are statues; the city-state also, and the heroes, and the myths, and 
ideas, all conceal underneath them this original sculptural intuition. . . . 
There is no personality, no eyes, no spiritual individuality. There is a 
‘something,’ but not a ‘someone,’ an individualized ‘it,’ but no living 
person with his proper name. ... There is no one at all. There are 
bodies, and there are ideas. The spiritual character of the ideas is killed 
by the body, but the warmth of the body is restrained by the abstract 
idea. There are here beautiful, but cold and blissfully indifferent stat- 
ues.” ** And yet Aristotle did feel and understand the individual more 
than anyone else in his tradition. He provided Christian philosophers 
with all the elements out of which an adequate conception of personal- 
ity could be built up. His strength was just in his understanding of the 
empirical wholeness of human existence. 


Aristotle’s conception was radically transformed in this Christian 
adaptation, for new perspectives were opened, and all the terms were 
given a new significance. And yet one cannot fail to acknowledge the 
Aristotelian origin of the main anthropological ideas in early Chris- 
tian theology. Such a christening of Aristotelianism we find already in 
Origen, to a certain extent in St. Methodius of Olympus as well, and 
later in St. Gregory of Nyssa, who in his thrilling De Anima et Resur- 
rectione attempted a daring synthesis of Origen and Methodius. The 
break between the “Intellect,” impersonal and “eternal,” and the soul, 
individual but mortal, was overcome and healed in the new seif- 
consciousness of a spiritual personality. The idea of personality itself 
was probably the greatest Christian contribution to philosophy. And 
then the tragedy of death could be visualized in its true dimension. 
For Plato and Platonists, death was just a welcome release out of the 
bodily bondage, “‘a flight to fatherland.” For Aristotle and his follow- 
ers, it was a natural end of earthly existence, a sad but inevitable end, 
“and nothing is thought to be any longer either good or bad for the 


18 Hegel, Vorlesungen ueber die Aesthetik, Saemtliche Werke, Bd. X. 2, s. 
377; cf. the whole section on Sculpture, which was for Hegel a peculiarly 
“classical art,” s. 353 f. 

14 Losev, Essays in Ancient Symbolism and Mythology, 1, 670, 632, 633 — 
in Russian. 
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dead” (ethic. Nicom. III.6, 1115a). For Christians is was a catas- 
trophe, a frustration of human existence, a reduction to a sub-human 
state, abnormal and rooted in the sinful condition of the mankind, out 
of which one is now liberated by the victory of Christ. The task of 
Christian theologians was now to relate the hope of Resurrection to 
the new conception of man. It is interesting to observe that the problem 
was Clearly seen and stated in the first theological essay on the Resur- 
rection which we possess. In his brief treatise De resurrectione mortu- 
orum, Athenagoras of Athens begins with the plain statement that 
“God gave independent being and life neither to the nature of the soul 
itself, nor to the nature of the body separately, but rather to men, com- 
posed of soul and body.” There would no longer be a man, if the com- 
pleteness of this structure were broken, for then the identity of the in- 
dividual would be broken also. “And if there is no resurrection, human 
nature is no longer human” (De Resurr. Mort. 13, 15). Aristotle con- 
cluded from the mortality of the body to the mortality of the soul, 
which was but the vital power of the body. Both go down together. 
Athenagoras, on the contrary, infers the resurrection of the body from 
the immortality of the reasonable soul. Both are kept together.** Thus, 
a safe foundation was laid for the further elaboration. 


The purpose of this brief paper is not to give a complete summary 
of the eschatological thought and teaching of the Fathers. It is rather 
an attempt to emphasize the main themes and the main problems with 
which the Fathers had to wrestle. Again, it is also an attempt to show 
how deeply and closely all eschatological topics are related to the core 
of the Christian message and faith, to the Redemption of man by the 


15On the Aristotelian background of Athenagoras’ conception see Max 
Pohlenz, in Zeitschrift fuer die Wissenschaftliche Theologie, Bd. 47, s. 241 ff.; 
cf. E. Schwarz, index graecus to his edition of Athenagoras, in Texte und Un- 
tersuchungen IV. 2, 1891, s.v. eldoc, s. 105. Cf. E. Gilson, L’Esprit de la Phi- 
losophie Médiévale, p. 197. Lorsqu’on pése les expressions d’ Athénagoras, la 
profondeur de l’influence exercée par la Bonne Nouvelle sur la pensée philoso- 
phique apparait a plein. Créé par Dieu comme une individualité distincte, con- 
serve par un acte de création continuée dans Vétre qu'il regu de lui, l'homme 
est désormais le personnage d'un drame qui est celui de sa propre destinée. 
Comme il ne dépendait pas de nous d’exister, il ne dépend pas de nous de née 
pas exister. Le décret divin nous a condamné a V’étre; faits par la création, re- 
faits par la redemption, et a quel prix, nous n’avons le choix qu’entre une misére 
ou une béatitude également éternelles. Rien de plus résistant qu'une individu- 
alité de ce genre, prévue, voulue, élue par Dieu, indestructible comme le décret 
divin lui-méme qui l’a fait maitre; mais rien aussi qui soit plus étranger a la phi- 
losophie de Platon comme a celle d’ Aristote. La encore, a partir du moment oa 
elle visait une pleine justification rationelle de son espérance, la pensée chréti- 
enne se trouvait contrainte a l’originalité. 
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Incarnate and Risen Lord. Only in this wider perspective, in the total 
context of Christian doctrine, one can fully and faithfully understand 
even the variations of the Patristic thought. The eschatological hope 
is rooted in the faith, and cannot be understood except in this context. 
The Fathers never attempted a systematic exposition of Eschatology, 
in a narrow and technical sense. But they were fully aware of that 
inner logic which had to lead from the belief in Christ the Redeemer 
to the hope for the age to come: the end of the world, the final 
consummation, the judgment, the resurrection of the dead, and life 
everlasting. 


Hoty Cross 
GREEK ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
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THE REVELATORY CHARACTER OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT AND HOLY TRADITION 
IN THE ORTHODOX CHURCH 


By THE VERY REV. GERASIMOS PAPADOPOULOS 


The Orthodox Church recognizes two sources of Faith, the Holy 
Scriptures and the Holy Tradition. It considers both “equal in value, 
strength and validity,” and as having “this same power where piety is 
concerned” — as is told to us by Basil the Great. Our Church seeks 
to emphasize that the light of the Holy Tradition is equally indispens- 
able along with the Holy Scriptures for the complete and true compre- 
hension of the Christian truths. Holy Tradition is particularly neces- 
sary for the true life of Christian Faith in the life of the Church. 


But the great value and need of the Holy Tradition does not neces- 
sarily mean the removal of all differences between the Holy Scriptures 
and Holy Tradition. Nor does it place either of the two on an equal 
level. There is a misunderstanding which certain non-Orthodox people 
have of the Orthodox Church, and they contend that the Orthodox 
Church places greater importance on Holy Tradition rather than on 
Holy Scripture. “For laying aside the commandment of God, ye hold 
the tradition of men” (Mark 7:8). This has never been practiced in 
the Greek Orthodox Church. Indeed, the Holy Scriptures have always 
had a special place in the Orthodox Church and have always consti- 
tuted the first and main basis of faith. The value and respect given to 
the Holy Tradition are based precisely on its relation to Holy Scriptrue 
as the authentic interpretation of its contents in the theoretical teach- 
ings, as well as in the spiritual life of the Church. 


The purpose of this article is to define the true relationship which 
exists between the two sources of faith: Holy Tradition, on the one 
hand, and Holy Scriptures, on the other. As for the Holy Scriptures, 
we shall limit ourselves mainly to the New Testament. Regarding Holy 
Tradition, we shall examine for the most part the historical genesis 
and the relation to the Holy Scriptures.? 


1 Concerning the Holy Spirit, 27, 66; Migne, 32, 188; C. Androutsos, Dog- 
matics of the Orthodox Church, Athens, 1907, &: 8. 

2 For the full meaning and importance of the Holy Tradition, one must go 
beyond the scope of a limited article like the present one. Enough concerning 
Holy Tradition can be found in E.C.Q., Vol. VII, 1947 — Supplementary Issue 
which is devoted to Holy Tradition and its relation to the Holy Bible. 
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During the times of the Apostles, and in the period of the Early 
Church, Tradition constituted the basic element of Christian Teaching 
and the only source of faith. The content of tradition consists of the 
oral teaching in the different Christian communities that was preached 
by the Apostles, the evangelism of Christian salvation. This oral tra- 
dition is indistinguishable from the written teachings of the Apostles, 
which began to be set down in writing by the Apostles approximately 
twenty years from the start of oral tradition. 


With the appearance of the written records of the Apostolic Teach- 
ings, the tradition ceases to be the only source of faith; rather, it still 
continues to constitute the basis of faith, and has a complementary 
character in helping the faithful towards better comprehension of the 
various written records of the Apostles, their epistles in the beginning, 
and later their Gospels. The written records of the New Testament, 
usually having been written under certain conditions and for the solu- 
tion of certain problems, did not allow the possibility of their contain- 
ing the whole and systematic teachings. For this reason, the Apostles, 
being away from the communities to which they wrote, often remind 
the faithful of the oral teaching so that they might have the full con- 
cept of Christian truth.’ The interest of the Church in this oral tradi- 
tion of the Apostles remained strong. Exemplary are the expressions 
of Pappias concerning this: “... but if ever anyone came who had fol- 
lowed the presbyters, I inquired into the words of the presbyters what 
Andrew or Peter or Philip or Thomas or James or John or Matthew, 
or any other of the Lord’s disciples, . . .” * 


Thus, the written record of the Apostles and their oral teachings 
comprise the only source of faith, the unique Christian teaching, just 
as the Apostles accepted it from revelation. The unique oral and writ- 
ten teaching of the Apostles comprised the contents of the Christian 
Faith and the distinguishing characteristic of the Church. The origin 
of all ecclesiastical tradition must be traced to the Apostolic Tradition 
if it is to have validity and authenticity. “The distinguishing and abso- 
lute sign of genuine and unchanging tradition is that tradition which 
come out from the Apostles themselves.” * 


8 II Thess. 2:14; I Cor. 11:2; II Tim. 1:13, 2:2; II John 12. C. Androutsos, 
Symbolics from the Orthodox Viewpoint, Athens, 1930, p. 116. 

4 Eusebius, Church History, Ill, 39; Migne, 20, 297. 

5V. Vellas, Authority of the Bible, p. 611. 
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Ill 


After the death of the Apostles, and particularly after the death 
of their immediate disciples and followers, Christian truth meets dif- 
ficulties. The richness of the early teaching of the Apostles doesn’t 
remain intact in the memory of all the faithful. The true meaning of 
the Apostolic teaching remains obscure for most, although we have 
these written records. Many now distort the oral form of this teach- 
ing; otherwise, it is the fate of every oral teaching. Many books are 
written with Apostolic claims in which Christian truth is interpreted 
and formulated according to arbitrary views. All these threaten the 
unity of faith and shake the foundation of the one Apostolic Church. 


Those in charge of governing the Church began to contend so as to 
preserve original deposit and pass it on to the coming generations. With 
the Apostolic teaching as a foundation, with the test of the universality 
of the Church’s conscience, and with the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
the genuine Apostolic text was finally determined. By the collection 
of the canons of the New Testament, the Church obtained one com- 
plete set of the teachings of its faith. The books of the New Testament 
give us one firm, written, general basis of Christian Truth. Although 
the different books are written under different circumstances, they are 
all divinely-inspired and have been produced in the light of the oral 
Apostolic tradition; they give the true meaning and the complete con- 
tents of the Christian Faith. That which John said about his Gospel 
also holds true, and even more so, for the whole of the New Testament. 
“But these are written, that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and 
that believing ye might have life through his name” (John 20:31). The 
books of the New Testament became the main standard of faith. These 
books help in the purest preservation of the tradition of the Apostles. 


The main purpose of the Church is the perpetual effort for greater 
penetration and better understanding of the New Testament. The New 
Testament has become the treasure of the Church, the crystallized ob- 
jective teaching of the Apostles. This is the main achievement of the 
early Church. The Apostolic teachings in the life of the Church have 
to be constantly understood and lived by her faithful throughout the 
ages, and must become the constant source of faith and life of the 
Church, preserved in integrity and handed down from generation to 
generation. 


6 Cf. II Peter 3:16. 
6 All of the Apocryphal Aap § of the New Testament have been written 
under the names of the Apostles; and Orthodox writers of the first post-Apostolic 
Church entitle their teachings The Teachings of the Twelve Apostles so as to 
emphasize its authority. 
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The task of the Church of the early post-Apostolic period toward 
the preservation and stabilization of the true teachings of the Apostles, 
and the subsequent endless attempts of the Church through her various 
organs toward the perpetuation, greater penetration, and understand- 
ing of Christian truths, and toward the formulation of these truths into 
clear dogmas and the manifestation of religious life of the whole 
Church — likewise the transmission of the teaching throughout the 
ages — embody the Church’s very history. 


For this reason Orthodox Dogmatics defines as tradition, “all the 
dogmas which either are absent or are inferred in the Scriptures, and 
which need the light of the Holy Tradition in order to acquire the 
clarity of a dogma.”* This tradition will continue as long as there 
exists a living Church as a continuing effort of understanding and liv- 
ing the meaning of Christian truth, and as her several needs arise. 


IV 


Even after the written crystallization of the Christian teachings of 
the Apostles, the danger of heresies has not and will not stop. These 
heresies are due to the erroneous interpretation of Apostolic teaching 
by some members of the Church. It is true that the Holy Spirit dwells 
in the Church, and “enlightens her in every Truth,” but without this 
enlightenment being absolute. The Church is a God-given organ, and 
yet at the same time, this is a human organization. Its members act 
and think as human beings, and as such they are capable of erring at 
times in their attempts to understand Divine Truth. In fact the Fa- 
thers, as individual humans, erred, as even local synods did. The dif- 
ferent heresiarchs were even official members of the Church. For this 
reason different heresies appeared from the time of the early Church 
and continue to appear until today, since we shall not have a single 
and firm criterion of interpretation of the Scriptures; and since we shall 
not have an authentic guarantee of the genuineness of that which is 
interpreted continually in the life of the Apostolic teachings of the 
Church. This authentic criterion was recognized by the Church of the 
first eight centuries and the Orthodox Church continues to recognize 
only “the general conscience of the church,” which is accepted as a 
whole, according to her extension in time and place. 


The Church in the totality of her members, working and reflecting 
under the enlightenment of the Holy Spirit, acts infallibly, and remains 
the guarantee of the authenticity of the Holy Tradition. The conscience 


7 See C. Androutsos, pp. 74, 124, 127. 
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of the Church, “as the one, holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church of 
Christ,” constitutes legitimate Tradition. The Church can be called 
Holy Tradition, since she bears it within her bosom.* The conscience 
of the Church judges and is responsible to her believers for the integrity 
and purity of the preserved Apostolic tradition regarding salvation in 
Christ. Without the testimony of the general conscience of the Church, 
there does not exist any certain criterion concerning the correctness of 
tradition, not even of the unity of the Church. 


Vv 


The conscience of the Church as a whole can primarily be seen in 
ecumenical councils. Due to different problems, especially concerning 
the dogma of faith, the Church assembles in these as one body and 
declares authoritatively through her representatives. The Bishops, as 
representatives of the Church, basing themselves on the Scriptures, on 
the hermeneutical criterion of the consciousness of the Church, examine 
the emerging problems under the enlightening guidance of the Holy 
Spirit and declare dogmatically about the true interpretation of certain 
obscure passages of the Scriptures — the misinterpretation of which led 
some into heresy. 


These dogmatic decisions of the Church, promulgated in the Ecu- 
menical Synods, possess the character of infallibility and have a binding 
authority on all the Church, since the decisions receive ‘direction from 
the Holy Spirit,” and also because they represent the common faith of 
the whole Church, all the lands and all the epochs. By these is fulfilled 
the terms of the authenticity of the Holy Tradition, as was formulated 
by Vicent, Bishop of Lerins — quod ubique quod semper quod omni- 
bus creditum est. 


The seven Ecumenical Councils were convoked in the undivided 
Church of the first eight centuries. To their dogmatical decision the 
Church gives the character of infallibility, and considers them as hav- 
ing “eternal validity, absolute value and authority, and universal and 


8 Ibid. 

8* In the Ecumenical Synods, we have the unanimous opinion of the Church 
because, on the one hand, the various problems are studied on the basis of the 
past tradition of the united Church, and on the other hand, many of the Church’s 
delegates are found in them representing the tradition of various local churches. 
Each synod was recognized by the immediately succeeding one which had to 
ratify the minutes of the previous. Finally, the Bishops who were absent from 
the synod accepted the decisions of the Ecumenical Synods without objecting 
against them. C. Androutsos, p. 125. 
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binding character.” The Church considers these as ‘‘the most impor- 
tant written records of Holy Tradition and as the main foundation of 
her dogmatic teaching equal to the Holy Scriptures in validity and 
strength.” ® 


Thus, tradition in the Christian Church can be divided into three 
phases: (1) In the Apostolic Tradition, which coincides with the 
preaching of the Apostles and their doctrine concerning the life of the 
Church. This is brought out in general lines in the books of the New 
Testament. (2) In the Holy Tradition of the Church in a general sense, 
or otherwise in the theological tradition. This is the continuous and 
evolutionary interpretation and development of the original Apostolic 
teaching by the Church, as a living organism, and the formulation by 
her of the canons governing the life of the Church. This it bears in 
the theological writings of the Fathers of the Church and in the reli- 
gious expression of her life. Under this form, Holy Tradition started 
from the early post-Apostolic period and continued to develop and 
shall always develop as long as the Church of Christ exists on earth as 
a living organism. (3) In the dogmatic tradition, in which the Church 
through Ecumenical Synods, sometimes, and under certain circumstances, 
declares with authority on certain problems concerning faith. This dog- 
matic tradition also gives the seal of legitimacy to the former theologi- 
cal tradition. The latter always precedes the consideration of the dif- 
ferent problems that arise, and directs them toward the maturity of the 
ecclesiastical consciousness. 


In this way, the double character of the Holy Tradition can be 
clearly fixed: first, fixed and unchangeable in the relation with the al- 
ready formulated dogmas of the faith, and second, unfixed and evolu- 
tionary in relation to the understanding of and the manner in which 
we live our Christian truth. But it always leads to the preceding tradi- 
tion of the Church.” 


9 J. Karmiris, The Dogmatic and Symbolic Records of the Orthodox Church, 
Athens, 1952, Vol. I, 17. 

10 Mr. Vellas in his mentioned work states that “never has the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church officially and through decisions of an Ecumenical or other Synods 
decided the essence, the extent and time limits of Holy Tradition.” This has 
happened because the Ecumenical Councils are nothing more than the very Tra- 
dition of the Living Church, as a general Church conscience in its development. 
For this reason nothing hinders the further extension and continuation of Theo- 
logical Tradition and even Dogmatic Theology, should certain problems necessi- 
tate the convening of an Ecumenical Council. 
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VI 


The first source of Christian belief is the Holy Scripture, the totality 
of holy books written by God-inspired authors, and in which is con- 
tained the Divine Revelation. The Scriptures are divided into the Old 
and New Testaments. Both comprise the unique Divine Revelation 
pertaining to the salvation of man in Christ. The Divine Revelation 
begins with Adam and Eve; it continues through the history of the 
Israelite kingdom; and is fulfilled in the incarnation of Jesus Christ in 
whom we have the peak and the end of supernatural Divine Revelation, 
“ending all continuation revelation.” 


The New Testament enjoys unique authority and honor in the con- 
science of the Christian Church. The ideal authenticity is attributed 
equally as much to its content, as also to its idealistic place and author- 
ity which its authors hold in the Christian Church. The books of the 
New Testament contain the complete Divine Revelation fulfilled in 
Christ, as it was perceived, understood, and taught by those eye- 
witnesses of the life, the teaching, and works of Jesus Christ. The New 
Testament is the first crystallization through writing of the Christian 
Truth, since it was revealed directly to the Apostles by the Lord and 
was understood through the cooperation and illumination of the Holy 
Spirit. In view of the fact that the New Testament has such a content, 
it is placed as the main basis upon which were founded the central 
teachings of our Church, our faith, and the expressions of her religious 
life. 


“The revelation provides for us the contents of the faith, that is to 
say, the teachings of the Lord and the Apostles, which are transmitted 
from generation to generation, and which are treasured in the Scrip- 
tures and the other monuments, the tradition in a broad sense.” 


VII 


The Apostles, although they were mortals and subject to human 
frailty, truly occupy an important place in the framework of the birth 
and development of the Christian Church. Their activities during the 
establishment of the Church were such that there should be no com- 
parison between the Apostles and the other personalities of the Church. 
This distinction is to be attributed to the entirely different and singular 
characteristics, which only the Apostles have. 


Only the Apostles were chosen by the Lord Himself. They were 
selected by Christ, so as to follow Him and to belong to Him. He 
prepares them, so that they can undertake their apostolic task while He 
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is yet living and to continue it after the day of Ascension and the de- 
scent of the Holy Spirit. The Evangelists state that the Lord goes unto 
the mountain and invites those whom He wishes, and He selects twelve 
to be with Him and sends them to preach that the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand. For this task He armored them with a special strength so 
that “to have power to cast eut devils” and “to heal every sickness” 
(Mark 3:13-15; Luke 6:12-12; Matthew 10:1-8). 


During the three years of Christ’s public ministry and life, the 
Apostles were to be with Him, following and attending Him as 
eye-witnesses to and ear-witnesses of all that He did and taught. After 
the Resurrection, Jesus privately appears before them and grants them 
the blessing of peace (John 20:19-23; Acts 1:37). For a period of 
forty days He appears before them, telling them of the teachings con- 
cerning the Kingdom of God. He armored them with strength and 
power of remitting sins on earth, for this was His work and the pur- 
pose of His Incarnation. Receiving all charge in heaven and on earth, 
He entrusts them with the task of conquering the world and confides 
to them the secure dissemination of His teachings; therefore, sending 
them unto the nations, He says, “All power is given unto me in heaven 
and on earth. Go, ye, therefore, and teach all nations. . . . Teach them 
to observe all things which I have commanded you.” He promises that 
He will be with them continually, so as to be a “co-worker” in their 
truly sublime task (Matthew 28:16-20; John 20:22-23). He also prom- 
ises that He will send the Holy Spirit which will ‘enlighten them unto 
all the truth” (Acts 1:4; John 15:15-26). 


The direct call and mission of the Apostles by the Lord were con- 
sidered very important and significant by the early Church. The gen- 
uineness of the Christian sermons and teachings and the validity of the 
preachers depended on their Apostolicity. Not every teaching concern- 
ing Christ was acceptable but only the Apostolic teachings. The com- 
plete value or authority of the Apostle did not depend on personality, 
per se, but by the fact that he was chosen by Jesus Christ. This point 
can be well proven from the conflicts that St. Paul had to prove to the 
faithful, namely, that he was chosen by the Lord and sent by Him to 
render His Gospel unto all the nations. Christ Himself compares the 
mission of the disciples to His mission through His Father.” 


The most important hearers of Holy Tradition, the Bishops, are 
successors of the Apostles; however, they are not Apostles. All of the 
Bishops are equal, in spite of the sophistic attempt and assertion of 


11 John 17:18, 20:21-22; Mark 3:14, 6:7. Gotlieh-Sohngen, Die Einheit in 
aler Theologie, Munich, 1952, p. 307. See Galatians 1:11-12; Eph. 3:8. 
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some to lay claim to a particular and special position among the Bish- 
ops. Th¢ Bishops cannot be compared to the Apostles. They derive 
their rank and their authenticity from the fact that they are successors 
of the Apostles. The Bishops are selected to continue the work of the 
Apostles, and it is not permitted that they add or subtract from the 
Apostolic teachings. The word of the Apostles, written and oral, has 
the value of the Word of God. The Bishops, as successors, are called 
to preserve the deposit of faith which they received from the Apostles 
(I Tim. 6:20; II Tim. 1:12-14; 2:2). 


VIII 


Historically, following the birth of the Christian Church, we see 
that the authors of the New Testament are not to be found in the 
course of its evolution, but to be present in the very beginning of the 
Church. The Apostles are the founders as well as the corner-stones 
of the Church (Eph. 2:20). They first placed the corner-stone, Jesus 
Christ. Upon this stone the successors of the Apostles are called to 
build with care (Hebrews 3:10-11). The Apostles, as Sohngen re- 
marks, do belong to “Tradition,” because they first gave the truth, 
which after them the Church gives to us. The Apostles taught the 
original truth from the first source: The truth which was revealed 
unto them directly from God and not from men. They taught the truth 
which they knew from their own experience, “which they heard and 
saw” with their eyes and observed and touched with their hands (John 
1:1; II Peter 1:16-8). Revelation in the strict or real sense of the word 
refers to the truth which is received from a second source, which the 
receivers transmit to succeeding generations. The strength and the 
validity of Holy Tradition depend exactly on its relationship with the 
teachings of the Apostles, and on the fact that it delivers whole and 
integrated the deposit of faith which it has received. In the eloquent 
exhortation, which St. Paul gives unto Timothy, he concludes his 
epistle, ““O Timothy, keep that which is committed to thy trust” and 
“that good thing which was committed unto thee keep by the Holy 
Spirit which dwelleth in us . . . and the things that thou hast from me 
heard . . . the same commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to 
teach others also” (I Tim. 6:20; II Tim. 1:12-14; 2:2). The subtle 
difference between Tradition and Apostolic teaching is the fact that 
Tradition teaches that which has been received from other men. The 
conception of Tradition is a deposit which is handed down. The 
Apostle teaches that which he learned directly from his own personal 
experience. And for this reason, it is not possible for it to belong to the 
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realm of “Tradition.” ** Above all, it comprises a first-source and cen- 
tral teaching. 

The Apostles received, understood and taught the Christian truth 
from supernatural Revelation and from inspiration of the Holy Spirit 
in a manner unknown to the later history of the Church. The idea has 
been proposed and supported that the Apostles did not receive the 
Christian truth according to a direct inspiration of the Holy Spirit and 
direct Divine Revelation. It is claimed, too, that the Holy Men of the 
New Testament do not transmit at all or develop the teachings which 
the Lord had confided in them, as well as ignoring even the sacraments 
which were performed by Him and the Revelation of the New Testa- 
ment, which is the only supernatural Revelation. 

“The person of Jesus Christ constitutes the main and only source, 
the executor and the bearer of New Testament Revelation.” In Christ 
Jesus the whole Christian truth appeared fully and forever. ‘The ac- 
ceptance, therefore, of a new revelation in the teaching of the Apostles 
would have placed in doubt and confusion the complete and perfect 
Revelation wrought by Christ. * 

This theory, although it is plausible, is not acceptable because it 
does not cover the whole and total character of Apostolic teaching. 
Even though Jesus taught the disciples in a human manner, there seems 
to be no place or room for “Inspirational Revelation,” as in the case 
of the Patriarchs and Prophets. However, we must not forget that “the 
Apostle does not have only a simple relationship of student toward his 
teacher.” ** In Jesus Christ we have no simple teacher of certain moral 
and religious teachings, which have been revealed unto Him, and which 
He teaches in a human way especially to His Apostles. In Jesus Christ 
we have Revelation itself; we have God Himself revealed to us and 
especially to His Apostles. The word of Jesus is not only a helping 
means to Revelation of the Divine Will, but it is the Revelation of God 
and His will. In the second person of the Holy Trinity, the Word, in 
which God speaks, He reveals the fullness of His essence.’® Jesus does 
not speak with the expression of the prophets. 


IX 


In the Master, Jesus, we have the active Revelation of God, the 
Incarnation, the teaching and the life, the Passion and the Resurrection, 


12 Sohngen, op. cit., p. 320. 

18 E. Antoniades, Scientific Journal of the University of Athens, 1937-1938, 
pp. 127, 130, 136. 

14 Sohngen, op. cit., P- 316. 

15 Romanon Guardini, Der Herr, Wherburg, 1949, p. 2. 
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and the descent of the Holy Spirit. This is nothing more than the con- 
tinual supernatural Revelation of God and His will in the personage 
of Jesus Christ, through Whom the human race has the opportunity 
to be saved. In this fact alone lies the perfection of Divine Revelation 
through Jesus Christ and it is in this fact that God became man; He 
assumed mortal flesh; and He dwelt among us (John 1:14). Although 
Christ became man and as a man dwelt among us, His presence and 
His teaching do not cease to be Supernatural Revelation of God and 
by far the most perfect. For His teaching is a means of the Revelation 
of God and His Divine Will, because the life and teachings of Jesus 
Christ are the Revelation. For this reason only few understand that 
God sent Him. These few were the Apostles who knew and under- 
stood from Divine Revelation and not according to man. This was 
clearly proved by Christ. At the end of His public ministry, Peter made 
a confession concerning Him, “Thou art the Son of the Living God. 
Jesus replied unto him: ‘Blessed art thou, Simon Bar Jona, for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in Heav- 
en.” Upon this faith and confession of Peter Jesus promises to build 
His Church (Mat. 16:16-19). 


The mystery of Christ is not revealed as simple teaching, but ac- 
cording to divine dispensation gradually in the life and the work of 
Jesus; for this reason, even until the Cross and the Resurrection, the 
person of Jesus Christ had not been fully understood by the Apostles 
themselves. Pedagogical reasons of Divine Wisdom imposed that Di- 
vine Revelation be not complete at once. Men were not able to uphold 
all of its weight, even though they were the Apostles.*® Only after 
Pentecost, through the illumination of the Holy Spirit, did the Apostles 
understand fully the whole mystery.**7 And because Revelation was not 
understood by its hearers, it cannot be considered perfect. For this rea- 
son, the perfect Revelation in Christ must be understood as chronologi- 
cally completed during the final sermons of the Apostles who, illumi- 
nated by the Holy Spirit, understood and gave to us verbally and orally 
the first theology concerning Christ.’* 


The Apostles alone, illuminated by the Holy Spirit, were able to 
declare original theological formulas concerning the person of Jesus 
Christ, the plan of God, and the salvation of the world in Christ. 
“Without the theology of the Apostles and of John and Paul, we would 


16 V. Vellas, op. cit., p. 607. 

17 Romanon Guardini, op. cit., pp. 68, 73. 

18 St. Peter needed an additional private revelation in order to preach to Cor- 
nelius; St. Paul, also, in order to learn the mystery of Christ. (Acts 10:10-20; 
Gal. 1:12; Eph. 3:3). 
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not have a perfect picture of Christian Revelation with the Incarnation, 
teaching, Passion, Resurrection and its consequences, the sending of the 
Holy Spirit, the dedication of a completely new life in this world.” * 


xX 


From the above, it can be concluded that chronologically the 
Apostles are active within the framework of the birth of Christian 
Revelation and that by their teachings give it its ultimate form. With- 
out the sermons of the Apostles, the Christian Revelation does not have 
its required end for us. For this reason “the sermons of the Apostles 
belong to the very reality of Christian Revelation. It constitutes the 
form of the ‘Bible,’ which Revelation itself gave to her: The Revealer 
Himself, Jesus Christ, gave by means of the witnesses of His Revela- 
tion, the Apostles. The chronology of Revelation terminates with the 
sermon of the Apostles.” 7° 


Thus, the teaching of the Disciples is connected with Christian 
Revelation. The Apostle is a receiver as well as a witness of the Reve- 
lation. Our faith in Christ is faith which has been revealed to the 
Apostles and the manner which they understood it and which they 
preached unto the Church illuminated by the Holy Spirit. Faith in 
Christ is impossible without faith in the preaching Apostles. That 
which Christ is and did and taught, we believe only through the preach- 
ing of the Apostles. Without this we are unable to approach Christ. 
The living faith which they had in Christ, whom they had heard, illu- 
mines and brightens the faith of those who have not seen Him." 


Only to the Apostles through Jesus Christ was God revealed di- 
rectly. Unto them did Jesus entrust the immediate task of spreading 
the tidings of the “good news” and the building of the Church. One is 
hardly able to conceive the gravity of a direct contact with God. Hu- 
manly this is impossible. For the Apostles “it becomes possible 
through God.” For this act and their task was really divine, and it was 
successful because of the presence of Divine Grace which led them 
toward every step. For unto them preeminently can it be said that, 
“For I do not live, but Christ liveth in me.” With the grace of God 
they preserved and transmitted unto the whole Church the divine treas- 
ure which was in earthly vessels, and they gave it unto the Church built 
by them. For this treasury is to be found mainly in the books of the 


19 Sohngen, op. cit., p. 317. 
20 Ibid. 
21 Sohngen, p. 307. 
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New Testament, in which is enshrined the revealed Truth concerning 
salvation in Christ Jesus. For this reason it will always be considered 
as the priceless divine treasure unto all ages. The divinity of its con- 
tents and its Apostolic character gives proof to the fact that its value 
is priceless. Without these two qualifications we are unable to ap- 
proach the truth of the New Testament; nor are we able to understand 
the depth and essence of its revealed truth. 


XI 


Since we have defined the essence and character of Holy Tradition 
and of the New Testament, we are now able to define better and more 
clearly their relationship. The New Testament, as a book of Christian 
Revelation transmitted by the Apostles, consists of the first and main 
source of Christian Faith and Dogma. Without the New Testament, 
we are unable to discuss Christian Revelation. The New Testament is 
the basis and corner-stone, the first and ultimate purpose of the Church. 
The New Testament is the “corner-stone of the Apostles,” upon which 
and according to its example, the whole Church must be built until it 
reaches the point where Christ, as the head and primary corner-stone, 
will unite the whole edifice of the Church. 


The Fathers and the other illustrious men of the Church, who were 
bearers of Holy Tradition, do nothing else in their writings, save to 
extol the fact that Scripture is God-inspired and seek illumination from 
Scripture, and thus enrichen the life of the Church. Their primary work 
is commentary on the Scriptures, the development of the truth in te 
various dogmas, and the regulation of the life of the Church according 
to the truth.2”_ The whole life of the Church — worship, sermon, hymns 
and liturgical services — has Holy Scripture as the major object and 
purpose. The Church especially honors and respects the New Testa- 
ment, which is read daily in all Church Services. Before the reading of 
the Bible there is a prayer read which beseeches God to strengthen and 
to illuminate all in order to understand the Biblical truth. The Church 
has placed the Holy Bible on its Holy Altar and places it in use during 
litanies because it contains Jesus Christ. 


The New Testament is the primary object of the Holy Tradition 
of the Church and for this reason it cannot be considered a part of it. 
The Apostolic teaching is not tradition, but the sacred source of Tradi- 


22 Migne 32, 188, ff. 
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tion.” Holy Tradition possesses and interprets Apostolic teaching. It 
cannot, however, be identified with it. The New Testament is the treas- 
ure, while Holy Tradition is an act and the means by which the Church 
lives from the New Testament and hands this treasure down to the 
coming generations. The second source of faith after the Holy Scrip- 
ture for the Orthodox Church is Holy Tradition, the vigilant guard and 
infallible interpreter of the letter of Scripture, which is the expression 
of the living spirit of Christ and the Apostles. 


The importance of and the respect manifested by Holy Tradition 
are in the fact that it has preserved for us the whole Apostolic Teach- 
ing, without adding something new or subtracting from it. Only 
through Holy Tradition does Christian Truth remain intact throughout 
the ages. The Holy Tradition is the general conscience of the Church 
and interprets with authenticity Holy Scripture, and develops it in clear 
dogmatic formula of faith for the preservation of the truth, and for 
the safeguarding of the faithful from error, toward which a one-sided 
interpretation of Holy Scripture usually leads. Holy Scripture is a cri- 
terion to which Holy Tradition must be compared. On the basis of 
Holy Scriptures were the heresies censured and refuted; in this way, 
Holy Tradition was made secure during the first centuries. Every Tra- 
dition contradicting the Holy Scripture is false. “All the church teach- 
ing is contained substantially in Holy Scripture. . . . Every church teach- 
ing is acceptable because it is witnessed by Scripture.” 


XII 


From the Holy Scripture, Holy Tradition derives and formulates its 
various church orders and canons and the means of expressing the reli- 
gious life of the faithful in worship. To this fact does St. Basil the 
Great refer, stating that written teaching and oral tradition “have the 
same strength where piety is concerned. Both are indispensable to the 
understanding and living rightly the mystery of piety, and the revealed 
Christian truth.” 


23 We fall in danger when calling Holy Tradition a source of Revelation, be- 
cause the oral teaching of Christ and the Apostles is preserved in it, and because 
we have the verbal and primary essence of Christian Revelation. Also, it is not 
right and exact to state that which we do in gn of the validity of Holy Tra- 
dition. ‘The New Testament presupposes Holy Tradition or even worse.” The 
Apostles simply have recorded the Holy Tradition of the First Church. In this 
last statement, we forget that the Tradition of the Apostolic Church was nothing 
more than the teaching of the Apostles, who established and directed the Church 
in the name of Christ. 
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Without the simple and continuous tradition of the Church, which 
has its very foundation in the teachings of the Apostles, no other au- 
thentic interpretation of Holy Scripture is possible. There is no other 
security against heresies which can devastate Christian truth. There is 
no unity of faith and life; there is no unified spirit of Christian truth 
without the Tradition of the historical Church. 


Without Holy Tradition there is no Christian Church as Christ in- 
tended it to be and as the Apostles taught, namely, as one for all of the 
faithful of all the ages under one head, one flock, and one shepherd 
— Christ. Holy Tradition is the life of the Church of Christ through 


the ages. The person who denies this fact, denies the life of the Church, 
for the Church is a continual life. 


The essence of Christianity is faith in Christ as Saviour. The unity, 
however, of faith will only be the unity of the dogma as Holy Tradi- 
tion gives it. Unfortunately, it has been often said by many that Dogma 
divides the Churches. This cannot be so, because dogma is a result of 
the pious attempt of the Church to save the unity of the faith of the 
Church. Dogma was formulated and pronounced for the sake of unity, 


and it is the only means by which the Christian Churches can keep 
united. 


Christian truth is not a philosophical truth which one is able to 
formulate as he pleases and to apprehend it intellectually. Christian 
truth is Christ Himself, life, our peace, the only means in the life of 
the one Church able to be understood as one faith and life. The East- 
ern Orthodox Church, avoiding the undue stress of one or the other 


of the two sources of faith, attributes equal importance and value to 
both of these sources. 


Consistent with its past, the Eastern Orthodox Church has one pur- 
pose only: to preserve and to interpret Holy Tradition, that is, the 
continuous life of the Church which embraces within itself the truth of 
the New Testament. This is what “Orthodoxy” means and what it is. 
Non-Orthodox have admired the Eastern Orthodox Church not because 
they have known her dogmatic teachings, but rather because they have 
discussed the beauty of the expression of her spiritual life, all of which 
are in accord with the teachings of Holy Scripture and which, at the 
same time, serve the deep need of the faithful. 


Hoty Cross 
GREEK ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 











ORTHODOX ECCLESIOLOGY ACCORDING TO 
ALEXIS KHOMIAKOV (1804-1860) 


By REV. JOHN S. ROMANIDES 


The ecclesiological thought of Alexis Khomiakov is more an at- 
tempt to express his own personal experience as a living member of 
the body of Christ than an analysis of the nature of the Church made 
by one studying an historical phenomenon outside of oneself. Accord- 
ing to his own observations, it would be impossible for one living 
outside of the organic life of the Church to understand the Church. 
One must live in the Church by losing or rejecting his individuality in 
order to understand the truth, which is the Church, directly by a spir- 
itual intuition. His approach to the problem of ecclesiology, therefore, 
is not based on an historical analysis of Church history and dogmatic 
theology. Rather, he starts from a living present reality experienced 
by those who live with each other in an intimate and organic unity of 
freedom and love with the saints, past, present, and, by way of antici- 
pation, future, and works his way from this living reality into the past. | 
He claims that one knows better what is near than what is far. The | 
spiritual traces of the past, however, never disappear. They persist in 
later generations. Therefore, the present is a safe key to the past and 
more trustworthy than logical observations made on the basis of iso- 
lated historical facts.’ 


It is not the purpose here to give a detailed account of Khomiakov’s 
theories concerning universal history. For purposes of tracing out some 
of the basic presuppositions of his ecclesiology, however, it will be 
useful to define in general terms his conception of the spiritual forces 
which underlie the various religious movements in history. This does 
not necessarily mean that Khomiakov’s doctrine of the Church is de- 
pendent upon his analysis of universal history. On the contrary, it is 
quite obvious that he has taken his experience of being a member of 
the Church and projected certain values taken from this experience 
into the past, in an attempt to explain why these religious values are 
not everywhere dominant, but seem to be so many times obscured and 


1A. Gratieux, A. S. Khomiakov (1804-1860), (Paris, 1939), II, 59-60. 
This is a two-volume work, vol. 1, L’homme; vol. 2, La pensée. Préface aux: 
oeuvres théologiques de A. S. Khomiakov {par G. Samarine} traduction, intro- 
duction et notes par A. Gratieux forms a supplement to this work. 
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almost completely destroyed. Whereas the Fathers of the Church 
would firmly base their theology concerning the Church on a doctrine 
of the fall enlightened by a definite doctrine of atonement, Khomiakov 
seems to try to explain the fall in terms of a philosophy of history and 
of racial and cultural development similar in method to those of his 
time (especially to that of Schelling), which, however, does not at- 
tempt to trace the source of evil to any one element. He is content to 
begin with the present and existential reality of restored humanity, 
which is the Church, and then trace the elements, which comprise the 
distinguishing characteristics of the Church, through the historical de- 
velopment of religious principles in order to trace out elements of a 
fall. In doing this, however, he must take for granted the presupposi- 
tion that the present values, which make Orthodox Christiantity pure, 
existed in a pure state before their clash with contrary values. In de- 
veloping his conception of the Church, he finds it necessary to develop 
a doctrine of the fall in order to justify his basic claim that the Church, 
being a restored organism free of defects,? cannot be considered as an 
earthly institution or organization governed according to the principles 
of necessity and utilitarianism. Khomiakov does not seem to be troubled 
with the fall in terms of the origin of evil, but seems to be quite con- 
tent that the present reality of the Church and her organic and cor- 
porate principles of freedom and selfless love are adequate testimony 
that the rest of humanity has fallen. 


Khomiakov calls the two dominant spiritual movements of history 
by the terms Iranianism and Kouschitism. Iranianism is marked by its 
belief in divine creation, liberty, moral good as the end of al! existence, 
and in the hope of final victory of good over evil. A characteristic 
attitude of the Iranian principle is an aversion for matter and logical 
analysis.* Because of this, it finds its historical expression not in archi- 
tectural monuments and rational analysis, but rather in verba! and so- 
cial expressions of freedom and organic unity in Love.’ The Iranian 
society is not, therefore, interested in the organization of political life 


2 Whether the church is a restored people or simply a continuation of a part 
of humanity kept somewhat pure is not clear in Khomiakov’s thought. Such 
obscurity is due to the fact that his theology lacks any clear soteriological foun- 
dation based on the historical fact of Jesus Christ. This seems to explain in part 
the spiritualistic and ideological tendencies of his thought. For practical pur- 
poses, it is taken for granted in this study, although not consistent with his 
overall principles, that Khomiakov adhered to the Orthodox principle of re- 
stored humanity in Christ. 

8 Gratieux, II, 71. 

4 Gratieux, II, 72. 

5 Ibid. 
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according to laws accompanied by the erection of institutions and mon- 
uments which are exterior to human personality. There is no need 
for such artificiality since its life is one of organic love, free of utili- 
tarian concern, and contrary to laws of necessity which are of a tem- 
porary nature.’ 


In sharp contrast to the Iranian principle of non-utilitarian organic 
freedom, there are the forces of material necessity, which are mistaken 
by Kouschitism as eternal. Because of this, they whose thoughts and 
religious sentiments are dominated by principles of material necessity 
do not seek, as the Iranians, to purify themselves of these material 
principles, but rather project the laws of material analysis into eternity,* 
and thus terminate by worshipping the material in a pantheistic man- 
ner instead of regarding material phenomena as manifestations of 
creative will.® Thus Kouschitism, in projecting the laws of necessity 
into eternity, confuses the logic of rational analysis, which is the tem- 

rary attribute of seemingly disconnected matter, with truth, and 
thereby falsely pretends that truth can be comprehended by the isolated 
reasoning mind. Thus, societies dominated by Kouschit principles ex- 
press their religious principles in artificial, logical, political, and archi- 
tectural forms, which are of a purely external and utilitarian nature.”° 


In present societies and religious institutions, Khomiakov sees va- 
rious degrees of interchange between Iranian and Kouschit principles. 
Within each individual there is a conflict between the principles of 
freedom and necessity." It is impossible within the realm of nature 
to triumph completely over necessity and attain the plentitude of free- 
dom.’ The highest order of freedom can be attained only within Or- 
thodoxy as the unique organisme de grace, on agit l’esprit de Dieu, que 
triomphe le don de la liberté."* 


Beginning from the present reality of Orthodoxy, Khomiakov traces 
the Iranian principle through the Church’s historical experience to 


6 Here Khomiakov is trying to justify the type and quality of the social 
mission that Slavic peoples have to humanity. The Slavs have no cultural monu- 
ments or political institutions of any great significance in their ancient history. 
This is supposed to be due to the fact that the Slavs are of the Iranian men- 
tality and therefore by nature not particularly inclined to such things. 

7 Gratieux, II, 72. 

8 Gratieux, II, 71. 

® Gratieux, II, 162. 

10 Gratieux, II, 72. 

11'V. V. Zenkovskii, Histoire de la philosophie russe, traduit du russe par 
C. Andronikov (Paris, 1953-54), I, 213. 

12 Zenkovskii, I, 213. 
18 Ibid. 
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Judaism, and then attempts to find pre-Judaic signs of the historical 
clash of Iranianism with Kouschitism. Here it is difficult to follow the 
integrity of Khomiakov’s argument. The clash of the two principles 
is seemingly symbolic of a fall. Yet this fall cannot be in the realm 
of the material as such, nor from the spiritual to the material, since for 
Khomiakov all natural phenomena are manifestations of divine will.” 
On the other hand, man himself does not fall or necessarily become 
enslaved by necessity through corruption, since tout est dirigé par la rai- 
son... .® Man does not fall because he has necessarily become a slave 
to material necessity and passions. Rather, he falls because of his re- 
fusal to accept the freedom to which he is called by God. Man’s slavery 
to material necessity is not necessary, but voluntary, and is a product 


of his loss of the interior harmony and integrity of reason and of the 
spirit.*© 


At this point in the development of Khomiakov’s thoughts, it-is 
clear that there is no room in his theology for a doctrine of fallen hu- 
manity in terms of inheritance of a defective human nature. His vol- 
untarism, together with his refusal to allow the passions any predom- 
inant role in human actions, is in harmony with the various liberal tra- 
ditions of Western theology which would allow the individual will the 
ability to make the moral decision to fulfill or not to fufill the require- 
ments of moral law apart from Christ for salvation. His diversion, 
however, from the usual voluntarism and naturalism of Western liberal 
theology is markedly sharp in respect to his concept of freedom in 
terms of non-utilitarian organic unity and of true knowledge in terms 
of this same organic unity in selfless love. In this respect, the role of 
tradition becomes paramount to Khomiakov’s theology, and one may 
even go so far as to say that his concern for tradition is the principal 
key to his religious and social thought. 


ccording to Khomiakov, despite the fact that the human will in 
its potential capacity remains intact, it is still impossible for the isolated 
individual as such to contemplate truth. For this purpose, it is neces- 
sary for the individual to live within the organic unity of the Church 
without any ulterior motivations. It is only when one is united organ- 
ically with others in Christ, in complete freedom from the principles of 
necessity, that one is able to contemplate the truth. For this reason it 
is necessary to be united to the continuity of the historical process which 
has preserved the truth inseparable from the true corporate life of the 
spirit, free of Kouschit principles. The Iranian principle of organic 
14 Gratieux, II, 162. 
15 Zenkovskii, I, 214. 
16 Gratieux, II, 144; Zenkovskii, I, 214. 
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unity in freedom and love had been miraculously preserved as tradition 
by Israel and passed on by Christ into Christianity.** Not all Christians, 
however, have remained faithful to this tradition. Orthodoxy, how- 
ever, preserves within Herself these principles of organic unity in free- 
dom and love in their purest form. 


In order to understand Orthodox Christianity, therefore, it is im- 
possible to apply as criteria the categories of logic taken from observa- 
tions of material laws of necessity. Such a process of understanding 
is the destiny of the isolated individual, and for Khomiakov the con- 
temporary philosophical development of his time is proof of the bank- 
ruptcy of the individualistic method of logical analysis and rationalism. 
Truth cannot be contemplated by the individual because truth is not 
logical definition but life, and life is not individualistic but organie- 


The keys to Orthodox spirituality and truth, then, are not the utili- 
tarian principles of material necessity which give rise to an emphasis 
on law and authority, but rather the organic and vital principles of 
liberty and love.’* The Church is not a simple collective organization 
whose unity is of an external nature; nor is the Church some kind of 
abstract idea, perhaps hidden in her external life.*° Within the usual 
institutions governed by Kouschit principles, the moral and spiritual 
factors are separated from the organic, and because the internal prin- 
ciple of non-utilitarian love is missing, the organic necessarily degen- 
erates to the level of organization, law, and external authority. Within 
Orthodoxy the union of the spiritual and organic factors constitutes 
the very essence of the Church *° and marks her off from all other insti- 
tutions. This union of the moral and organic principles makes the 
Church an integral reality. The matrix of this reality is the very Spirit 
of God, which constitutes the inner bond of union of what visibly 
seems, to those at least who lack faith, disunited. 


L’unité de VEglise découle nécessairement de l’unité de Dieu; car 
VEglise n’est pas multiplicité des personnes dans leur individualité 
propre, elle est unité de la grace divine qui vit dans la multiplicité des 
créatures raisonables dociles a la grace." The Church is the body of 
Christ which is manifested and fulfilled in time without any modifica- 


17 Gratieux, II, 78. 

18 Zenkovskii, I, 210-211; Gratieux, II, 108-109, 133, 138-139, 210. 

19 Zenkovskii, I, 210. 

20 bid. 

21 A. Gratieux, Le mouvement slavophile a la veille de la Révolution: Dmitri 
A. Khomiakov; Suivi du traité d’ Alexis Stépanovitch Khomiakov, L’Eglise est 
une; traduction {de}| Roger Tandonnet (Paris, 1953). 
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tion of her essential unity and to her internal life of grace.** Since the 
Holy Spirit and Christ Himself dwell in both the visible and invisible 
Church, there is necessarily a perfect harmony between the members 
of the Church who live on earth with those who are in heaven. The 
visible and invisible Church are one inseparable reality, differing only 
in the fact that the earthly Church, although the habitation of Christ 
and the Spirit in the fulness of life, does not yet experience the plenti- 
tude of Christ and the Spirit in their manifestations. The Church does 
not act and understand fully and clearly, but only by a degree pleasing 
to God.** The visible Church exists according to truth only by realizing 
her organic unity with the invisible Church and remaining faithful to 
\the invisible Church by continuously becoming her manifestation upon 
earth.** 


The internal and non-materialistic aspect of the Church, of which 
the visible and earthly Church are but a manifestation, can be seen only 
by a spiritual intuition by those who are called by divine grace to be 
members of the body of Christ.?* Unity in the body of Christ is an in- 
ternal and organic reality which can be understood only by those who 
have a living experience of being members of this organic reality, and 
a fundamental prerequisite of this experience is a faith free from ul- 
terior motivations. Those who are yet slaves to material principles en- 
visage the Church as a means to something else,”* and fail to see that 
the organic life of selfless love is an end in itself. Such a faith, tainted 
by even a partial enslavement to the principles of material necessity 
and law, automatically seeks an expression of Church unity along the 
Kouschit lines of external organization or external freedom. The doc- 
trine of the papacy and the doctrine of individualistic freedom, which 
is of a purely external nature and common to Protestants, are attractive 
and easily understood by the common mind because they are in keeping 
with the spirit of the world, especially of the Western world.”’ 


According to the principles set down by Khomiakov, there can be 
no such thing as a personal infallibility separated from the organic 
life and experience of the Church. Knowledge of truth can come only 
with the experience of truth as a member of the body of Christ and 





22 Ibid. 

23 bid. 

24 Zenkovskii, I, 211. 

25 See A. Gratieux, ed., L’Eglise est une, Le mouvement slavophile. 

26 G. Samarine: Préface aux oeuvres théologiques de A. S. Khomiakov, tra- 
duction, introduction et notes par A. Gratieux (Paris, 1939). This work supple- 
ments A. S. Khomiakov (1804-1860). 

27 Gratieux, II, 85. 
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with a faith free of ulterior motivation. A person outside the inner 
spiritual life of the Church cannot be a spokesman of the truth which 
is this same life that he ignores. Holiness and infallibility are insepa- 
arable realities which cannot be separately argued to any individual. 
There is no “sacrament of rationalism.” ** One must be a living mem- 
ber of the Church in order to understand the Church. One may add 
that an arbitrary predestination of an individual’s infallibility divested 
of moral principle and magically insured because of geographic loca- 
tion is preposterous. When there is heresy to combat, there are and 
always will be those who experience the organic truth by their holy 
lives, who will raise their voices and give expression to the living reality 
of truth which is the Church. It is only the saints who can defend the 
Church from heresy.” _— 


Within the organic life of the Church, authority cannot be of an | 
external nature whereby the individual submits his liberty and con- | 
science to something outside of himself in exchange for the comfortable | 
feeling that in doing this he is assuring himself of salvation. Such a | 


commercial and utilitarian attitude can be no more than a survival of 
the Kouschit principle of magic whereby one thinks that God is thus 
obligated to save because of an altogether external act. Within Ortho- 
doxy, as expounded by Khomiakov, there is no such demand made upon 
the individual, that is, to give up his freedom in return for salvation. 
On the contrary, the individual is called upon to be free, to accept the 
fact of his freedom from the principles of necessity, by realizing his 
membership within the organic unity of the Church through the prin- 
ciple of selfless love. Thus, one’s faith may become completely free 
and not distorted by an external submission to an external institution. 


It follows from this that the Church being taught and the teaching 
Church cannot be sharply separated according to clerical distinction. 
Every Christian can realize the possibility of experiencing the truth as 
organic reality and giving a living expression and lesson of this expe- 
rience through his life of holiness.*° Khomiakov strongly rejects the 
idea that any Bishop, or even any group of Bishops assembled in an 
Ecumenical Council, can be an authority. Bishops assembled in council 
are not doing so to authoritatively define, but rather only to give ex- 
pression to an already living reality recognized in common by the whole 
Church, both clergy and laity. The expression of a council can be true 
only when recognized as such by the whole Church — that is, by those 
living within and experiencing the Church.** 


28 Gratieux, II, 135. 
29 See A. Gratieux, ed., L’Eglise est une, Le mouvement slavophile. 
80 Gratieux, II, 135. 
81 Gratieux, II, 80. 
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Besides the internal bond of unity, Khomiakov remarks about 
other marks of the Church, such as holiness, immutability, catholicity 
(Sobornost ), and apostolicity. These marks of the Church, as in the case 
of unity, can be recognized only by the living members of the Church. 
Those who are outside easily attribute the sins of individuals to the 
Church herself, and mistake external changes of rite for changes of the 
“Spirit itself which one glorifies in the rite.”** Since, however, the 
Spirit of truth indwells and guides the Church according to her inner 
life of organic unity and love, there can be no mixture of error within 
her bosom. All error is foreign to her nature. It is impossible for the 
Church to recognize as true what she once knew to be false. It is for 
this very reason that the Church always remains immutable according 
to the internal nature of her holiness and truth. 


Against the accusation of P. Gagarine* that the Russian Church 
mistranslated the word Katholikos with the Slavonic word Sobornost 
(meaning, according to all or togetherness), Khomiakov answers that 
the term Catholic Church signifies “the Church which is according to 
all, or according to the unity of all, the Church of free unanimity, of 
perfect unanimity.” ** The word cannot be rendered in a geographical 
sense. This would reduce the Church to something altogether external 
and deny the internal reality of her organic unity. 


The greatest single value of Khomiakov’s approach to the problem 
of ecclesiology is his refusal to be content in dealing with theological 
problematics as set forth by various Western traditions and taken u 
so easily by many Orthodox theologians.** He saw clearly that Ortho- 


52 See A. Gratieux, ed., L’Eglise est une, Le mouvement slavophile. Kho- 
miakov here has in mind the Old Believers who split the unity of the Church in 
Russia because of differences in ritual. One must keep in mind, however, that 
the alteration of external rite is almost always the product of loss of understand- 
ing of the internal reality of the external action. In many cases, the change of 
external action comes about as the outcome of a change in dogma. In the case 
of the separatio~ of the Roman Church from Orthodoxy, there first came a 
change in dogmatic understanding and then came a whole series of changes in 
rituai. The immediate cause of the split was difference in ritual, but the under- 
lying cause of this difference was a y ~ a in dogmatic understanding. 

88 Gagarine was a member of the Russian nobility who had been converted 
to Romanism and became a Jesuit. 

84 Gratieux, II, 154. The derivation of this translation of the Greek word 
Katholikos is not something accidental. It can be understood by taking into 
consideration the fact that in the Greek monastic communities the place of wor- 
ship — epi to auto, where the monks gather to worship accor ng to their 
common faith or in the faith according to all — is called To Katholikon. 

35 After Peter the Great, Western theology had made such sweeping ad- 
vances in Russia that the official theological language had become Latin, and 
remained this way till the time of Khomiakov. 
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doxy as a totality of integrated life and experience, guided by the Holy 
Spirit in the path of non-utilitarian love and freedom, must deal with 
her doctrines and practices from the point of view of her own prin- 
ciples, and not from the utilitarian perspectives of occidental theo- 
logical problematics. 


As far as Orthodoxy is concerned, there can be no contradiction 
among tradition, Holy Scripture, and good works. They are all mani- 
festations of the One Holy Spirit, which guides the Church and dwells 
in her bosom. The Church is a living and ever-present organic reality, 
and without any contradiction to her own principles, finds expression 
in a perfect harmony of tradition, scripture, and works.** This har- 
mony, however, cannot be seen by one living outside of the Church.*? 
Tradition, scripture, and works taken separately are of a purely external 
nature. Their internal meaning can be understood only by those who 
are living in the Spirit. For the faithful, they present themselves as a 
perfect and harmonious expression of the living reality of the Church, 
vivified by the Spirit of truth. Tradition and scripture cannot be con- 
sidered authentic in themselves, but rather they are authentic because 
they are in harmony with living reality and are recognized as such by 
the Church. It is the Church as a living organism which recognizes and 
accepts what is pure; for “. . . there was never, and there will never 
be, any contradiction in scripture, or in tradition, or in works: for in 
all three lives Christ, one and immutable.” ** 


The problem of whether one is saved by faith or by works is rejected 
by the presupposition of Khomiakov’s position. Samarine vividly points 
out how falsely the whole problem is presented in the West because 
of a mixture of the erroneous principles of utilitarianism. The very 
fact that such a question can arise shows that faith is confused with 
thoughtless knowledge, and works as manifestation of faith are con- 
fused with works in the domain of visible facts which are done for 
profit.*® The whole system of supererogatory works (Rome) is re- 
jected by Orthodoxy because works are not done for profit, but as an 
expression of free love. In like manner, monasticism is not something 
that produces more profit or more graces, but is an attempt to acquire 
a more perfect selfless love, free of utilitarian concern.*® Faith, hope, 


36 A. Gratieux, ed. and tr., G. Samarine: Préface aux oeuvres, p. 62. 

37 See A. Gratieux, ed., L’Eglise est une, Le mouvement slavophile. 

38 J bid. 

89 A. Gratieux, ed. and tr., G. Samarine: Préface aux oeuvres, p. 63. 

40 One may add that fasting and epitemia are not used for purposes of satis- 
fying God or punishing the sinner, but rather are spiritual exercises intended to 
help one fight temptation and achieve a higher degree of selflessness. 
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love, and works are manifestations of those members of the Church 
guided by the Spirit and cannot be taken separately. They are not to 
be understood legalisticaliy, according to laws of a totally external na- 
ture, since the Church is not an utilitarian institution but a living organ- 
ism whose members are called on to be completely free from necessity. 


The soteriology of Khomiakov, as is natural, parallels his gnoseol- 
ogy. Just as the individual as such cannot know the truth, so the indi- 
vidual as such cannot be saved as an individual. In both cases, there 
must be a union and common effort of many. “If one falls, he falls 
alone; but no one is saved alone. He who is saved is saved in the 
Church, in so far as being a member of the Church and in union with 
all her other members. If someone believes, it is in the communion of 
faith; if he loves, it is in the communion of love; if he prays, it is in 
the communion of prayer. Also no one can hope in his private prayer, 
and each one, when he prays, implores the intercession of the whole 
Church, not at all as if he doubts the intercession of Christ, the sole 
mediator, but with the convicticn that the whole Church continuously 
prays for all her members.” ** The whole Church as one body of Christ, 
both visible and invisible, is in a state of prayer, and prayer is an ex- 
pression of love and concern for others. “True prayer is true love.” ” 
Those who pose the question of whether prayer is really useful, since 
God foresees our needs, are without doubt in the class of those who 
think of their relationship with God and each other in terms of the 
ulterior motives of necessity. Such a problem cannot exist for those 
whose prayer is an expression of freedom. Prayer is not a business 
which one makes with God for personal profit. It is not a magical 
apparatus with power of changing God’s attitude toward us or toward 
the dead who are imagined to be in a kind of purgatory. 


While the internal nature of the Church is the unity of the Spirit, 
the external nature of the Church is manifested in the sacraments.“ 
Khomiakov gives a very brief and casual explanation of the sacra- 
ments, listing them as seven and pointing out that it is possible to share 
in the interior life of the Church without partaking of the sacraments. 
He lists the examples of the prophets and martyrs who have been saved 
by Christ without having been baptized. One cannot set limits to the 
mercy of God. The Church is not in any posit‘on to judge what is 
beyond her own limits. She can judge only what is within her own or- 





41 See A. Gratieux, ed., L’Eglise est une, Le mouvement slavophile, pp. 
235-236. 

42 Jbid. 

48 A. Gratieux, ed., L’Eglise est une, Le mouvement slavophile. 
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ganic life, and this she does not according to the external rational 
power of reason, but according to faith and love.** 


Khomiakov claims that only a person who understands the liturgy 
is able to understand the Church.*® One may find his treatment of the 
sacrament of Holy Chrismation, completely apart from baptism (he 
treats in order: Baptism, Eucharist, Holy Orders, and then Chrisma- 
tion), quite peculiar. In his treatment of marriage he fails to apply 
his own principles of contrary values in order to point out the difference 
between a Christian and a non-Christian marriage. His treatment of 
penance is according to ideas still prevalent in Russian thought today. 


Very interesting is Khomiakov’s treatment of the schism. His 
method is in harmony with the presuppositions underlying his general 
theories. Since truth is accessible only in corporate and organic union 
in Christ with each other, it follows that an individualistic attitude and 
loss of the realization and understanding of this organic unity leads 
necessarily into error. The loss of the moral principle of organic unity 
can lead only to heresy. According to Khomiakov, this is clearly what 
happened in the case of the Filioque. Some Western Churches thought 
that they, in their individual existence, could introduce into the Creed 
an addition and into the Church a new teaching without even bothering 
to consult their brethren in the East.*° When the quarreling started 
later on about the theology of the Filioque, the roots of schism were 
already well planted because the ties of love had already been broken.** 


44 Ibid. 

45 A. Gratieux, ed., L’Eglise est une, Le mouvement slavopbile. Why this 
is so, he does not clearly explain. Khomiakov lived in an age when liturgy 
played a very meager role in overall theology. That he should make such a 
statement is amazing. It is unfortunate that he did not leave any writing further 
explaining this statement. If his friend and contemporary, Gogol, is any indica- 
tion of his own liturgical theology, one can conclude that it was not very pro- 
found theologically. 

46 Jbid.; Gratieux, II, 83. 

47 The danger of such a sentimental approach toward the cause of schism 
and heresy can be seen in the fruits of Khomiakov’s theology. His son Dmitri, 
by a logical development of his father’s theories, brews. that the first step 
toward unity is to realize on earth, through the moral power of love, the already 
existing unity in heaven. He clearly accepted a boa theory type of universal 
ecclesiology. See A. Gratieux, ed., Le mouvement slavopbile, pp. 75, 113. 

Of course, Alexis Khomiakov never reached the stage attained by his son. 
He rejects the possibility of such a common participation of ultimate reality by 
heretics. According to the moral presuppositions set down by him, however, 
for an intuition of truth it would be necessary to allow heretics to partake of the 
Church’s interior life in order that they may see their error, since only those 
who are in the Church understand truth. He fails to propose any explanation 
of how conversion is possible for one outside the Orthodox tradition. 
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Besides this moral factor, Khomiakov claims that the Western Chris- 
tians had a natural tendency to revert back to Kouschit principles be- 
cause of the strong influence of Roman political organization and law 
left on the character of the people. When the papal theories started 
taking form, resistance to this rebirth and ascendency of Kouschit prin- 
ciples was very weak. On the contrary, it even seems as if the papacy 
only fulfilled a general desire of the Western character.“* It was al- 
most inevitable that the Iranian principles of non-utilitarian freedom 
and love should be replaced by rationalism and a juridical concern for 
external things such as organization. This separation of the moral prin- 
ciple from unity automatically gave rise to the suppression of liberty 
for the sake of preserving unity.*° The Church of the West was thus 
doomed to follow the ways of all other worldly organizations and in- 
stitutions. A reaction naturally set in, and those who reasserted their 
liberty gave birth to the Protestant revolution. Both Protestantism and 
Romanism, however, represent a basic failure to unite and harmonize 
liberty and unity because these have been separated from the moral 
principle of non-utilitarian love, and subjected to the Kouschit prin- 
ciples of material necessity and rational analysis. Complete unity in 
complete freedom is possible only to those who seek selfless love in 
Christ and each other. Khomiakov does not see in Romanism and 
Protestantism two contrary extremes, but rather two sides of the same 
coin. Both Latin unity and Protestant freedom are of a purely external 
nature deprived of the bond of the inner organic communion of love. 
Both pretend to be able to fashion the theology of the Church by ap- 
plying ordinary rules of logic and reason borrowed from an analysis 
of material phenomena. 


Khomiakov clearly rejects the possibility that any person or group 
of persons outside the Church can come to a full understanding of 
Orthodoxy. It is not the opinion of individuals or of many individuals 
that count, be they doctors or Bishops; rather, it is the faith of the 
community. It is only by uniting with the living organic reality of 
the Church that one can begin to understand the truth by the experience 
of selfless and corporate love. 


The persistent ins’. -ace of Khomiakov on the necessity of experi- 
encing the Church as an organic unity of selfless love free of necessity, 
in order to understand the reality of the Church by a direct intuition, 
is a fact borne out by the practice of the early Church with regard to 
the Catechumens and their preparation before and after baptism. Be- 


48 Gratieux, II, 85. 
49 Gratieux, II, 89. 
50 Gratieux, II, 120. 
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fore baptism, they were prepared morally and catechetically by the 
teachings of the Prophets and Christ. It was only after baptism, how- 
ever, that they were instructed in the mysteries of the Church.” First 
came the experience of the community’s unity and love, then the ex- 
perience of the spiritual death and resurrection of baptism during Holy 
Saturday of the Great Pascha, and finally came the instruction in the 
mysteries of the Church —an attempt at a fuller and deeper under- 
standing of the reality of being a member of the body of Christ. Only 
intensive moral preparation made possible a spiritual and intuitive un- 
derstanding of the reality of the body of Christ. During the period of 
catechism prior to baptism, the catechumens were exposed to the 
Church's understanding, not only of the prophets, but also of the power 
of the enemy of mankind; and an intensive attempt was made through 
exorcisms and prayer to liberate the candidates for baptism from his 
power. By the power of death and corruption, the devil held man 
captive to necessity. The catechumens had to first struggle by fasting 
and prayer for liberation from the devil, since it was only the mind, 
free of ulterior motivation and disposed actively toward selfless love, 
which could be effectively exposed to the inner life of the mysteries. 
It is quite clear that although Khomiakov did not take into considera- 
tion the early practice of the Church in regard to the catechumens and 
exorcisms, and in spite of the fact that he failed to incorporate into his 
scheme of thought any doctrine of original sin in terms of inheritance 
of defective or sick human nature held captive by the devil (as taught 
by the patristic tradition and witnessed to by the entire service of bap- 
tism), he came to certain conclusions quite similar to the overall patris- 
tic tradition. The reason for this concurrence of general principle is 
clearly the fact that he grasped firmly the central moral principle nec- 
essary for comprehending the organic reality of the Church — faith 
which is completely free of utilitarian concern and positively expressed 
in selfless love. Beginning and ending his process of thought at this 
one point, it was inevitable that his pressing of such principles would 
lead to a method for dealing with ecclesiology on a footing not at all 
familiar to the general eudaimonistic and hedonistic presuppositions 
underlying Western theology. It is in this respect that one may safely 
say that Khomiakov served as an important stepping stone for the lib- 
eration of modern Russian theology from the usual Western method 
of posing theological problems, and making it possible to present Or- 
thodox theology in the West in a more integrated manner. 


A serious problem that Khomiakov leaves unintelligible is the rela- 
tion of material necessity to spiritual phenomena. He claims that 


51 St. Athanasius, Migne, P.G., t. 25, col. 268. 
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chaque phénoméne du monde physique n’est-il pas la manifestation de 
la volonté sainte de Dieu?*™ Yet, at the same time, he claims that 
necessity is proper only to phenomena and not to their root. If ne- 
cessity is foreign to the source of all things, and at the same time some- 
thing morally bad which is to be avoided, how can necessity come into 
being? Although Khomiakov refuses to accord the passions any dom- 
inant role in the actions of man, he does acknowledge the fact that in 
this world complete liberation from necessity is impossible.** It fol- 
lows that in this material world liberty can be attained not completely, 
but only in degrees. He would have to admit, then, in principle the 
necessity for some kind of Church organization. His whole argument 
depends for its validity on the claim that the forces of necessity under- 
lying all organizations and institutions are abnormal. This claim he 
fails to substantiate. Much worse, he is driven to a type of dualistic 
spiritualism by making out material creation to be something by nature 
inferior, bad, and the cause of the evil of organization. His spirituali- 
zation of the resurrection of Christ is unbiblical and directly in the 
line of docetism and logically leads to a denial of the visible Church.” 
In contradiction to the doctrine of creation, which he accepts, Khomi- 
akov opposes the spiritual and material. It is exactly here that he dif- 
fers from Orthodox patristic and Biblical tradition, and it is because of 


this spiritualism that his ecclesiology is disconnected from Orthodox 
soteriology. 


The ecclesiology of the Fathers is inseparable from soteriology and 
Christology. The pivotal point of all their thinking is the necessity of 
liberation from the powers of death and the devil through communion 
with the Source of Life in the human nature of Christ. The real resur- 
rection of the very flesh of Christ is considered as the defeat of the 
devil and as, simultaneously, the restoration of freedom and life. The 
struggle against the devil and his powers was adequate proof that the 
Church could not confuse herself with ordinary earthly institutions 
given over to slavery and material necessity. The starting point of 
patristic theology is the resurrected flesh of Christ as witness to the 
abnormality of death and corruption, and as proof of the devil’s defeat. 
Death in the hands of the devil was considered the root cause of the 
instinct to self-preservation, egocentrism, fear, hatred; and the resur- 


52 Gratieux, II, 162. 

58 Zenkovskii, I, 225. 

54 Zenkovskii, I, 213. 

55 A. Gratieux, ed., L’Eglise est une, Le mouvement slavophile. 

56 Following Khomiakov’s line of thought, G. Samarine denies a 
the possibility of having any visible sign of Church unity. See A. Gratieux, ed. 
and tr., G. Samarine: Préface aux oeuvres, note 1, p. 65. 
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rected flesh of Christ was and is the victory of the Church over death, 
sin, and corruption. The patristic concept of salvation, sacraments, and 
Church is quite materialistic, but not in the ordinary sense. While mat- 
ter itself is considered as created by God and therefore good, still the 
parasitic elements of death and corruption, both in creation and man, 
are understood as the work of Satan. Therefore the materialism of the 
Church is of a purely sacramental! nature centered in the flesh of Christ, 
which is transforming both the faithful of all ages and material crea- 
tion, and at the same time rejecting the materialism of the devil, that 
is, slavery to the powers of death and corruption.” 


Khomiakov’s philosopher-friend Kiréevski claims, . . . i1 est impos- 
sible de renouveler la philosophie des saints Péres sous l’aspect qu'elle 
avait de leur temps.... Elle répondait aux questions de son temps et 
de la culture parmi laquelle elle se développait.** Khomiakov agrees 
in both this observation and in the necessity to develop a Russo- 
Christian philosophy which would meet the social and religious de- 
mands of contemporary society. Such a viewpoint is possible only when 
one is willing to ignore Orthodox soteriology in its positive element of 
communion with the Source of Life on/y through the flesh of Christ in 
the corporate Eucharist epi to auto, and in its negative element of 
struggle against the dividing powers of satan through the life of self- 
less love in this same Eucharistic life. Philosophy is most always an 
attempt to explain reality in terms of observations made upon what is 
taken to be either normal or abnormal by the individual thinker. The 
struggle between God and the devil, with man taking the one side or 
the other, cannot be understood by philosophy. Its meaning is revealed 
only in the victory of the resurrection. This victory can be appropriated 
only by those who take up the struggle against the devil by a personal 
and heroic effort to overcome slavery to the satanic powers of death 
and corruption by the grace of the living flesh of Christ. The flesh of 
Christ is Itself the foundation of dogma. This flesh of Christ is not 
a philosophy among philosophies which can be exchanged for some- 
thing new from time to time according to the attitudes of self-styled 


57 Although Khomiakov does not give the devil the negative role due to him 
in the doctrine of ecclesiology as clearly implied in the sacrament of baptism, 
he seems to have ignored the problem. He did write to Krochélev “concerning 
the evil spirits.” See A. Gratieux, I, xviii. Unfortunately, this work has yet to 
be uncovered. He also makes frequent remarks in his letters to his friends to 
the effect that ‘‘our fight is not against flesh and blood . . .” — referring to St. 
Paul’s claim that our fight is really against the devil. How he understood this 
is not clear. Judging from everything else that he discusses, however, he, in all 
probability, did not interpret the devil in the patristic spirit. 

58 Gratieux, II, 214-215. 
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philosophers. Death and devil remain today the same powers of sin 
as in the time of the Fathers. The destruction of death and devil by 
the resurrected flesh of Christ remains the only victory over sin. Parti- 
cipation in this victory through the corporate sacramental life in self- 
less love is still the only possible condition for salvation. Beyond the 
triumphant and struggling Church, there is society being carried to 
and fro by the whims and fancies of people not even aware of the 
devil’s power. It is for this reason that the Church during Lent presents 
the Catechumen with the tragedy of Job and then through baptism the 
answer of the resurrection. The Church is a society which has rejected 
in baptism the values of what is taken to be the normal world. Mem- 
bership in this society, in addition to the sharing in the organic unity 
of the Church, also shows the heroic effort of the individual within the 
body of Christ to overcome the world by sharing in the victory of Christ 
over the world. The Church as such cannot save society at large. Only 
the flesh of Christ saves. The Church is a society whose members are 
being saved. The Church cannot save those outside of herself. The 
Church can only invite those outside to share in the salvation of bap- 
tism and of the sacramental life. To speak of the relationship between 
the Church and society, or culture, then, is quite useless and can only 
lead to an ecclesiology based on nationalism. Within the realm of 
faith, which is the flesh of Christ, and love, which is the blood of 
Christ,”® there is no room for philosophy, either social or dialectical. 
The claim of Khomiakov and Kiréevski that the philosophy of the 
Fathers does not speak to contemporary man can only mean that the 
Slavophils misunderstood both the Fathers and the Orthodoxy which 
they (the Fathers) expounded. 


The Slavophil movement, of which Khomiakov was one of the 
founders and leading thinkers, theologically grasped at the idea of the 
Church as an organic unity of people in complete freedom from utili- 
tarian concern. However, while the Slavophils recaptured this one pos- 
itive element of patristic and Biblical theology concerning the Church, 
they completely overlooked the negative aspects of ecclesiology as ex- 
pressed in the sacrament of baptism. For this reason they imagined 
that the application of the principles of selfless love could be extended 
and maintained in the character of people living in society at large, 
and as such tried to create a Russo-Christian social philosophy. They 
had no theology of struggle against the forces of the devil, death, and 
corruption.® For this reason their ecclesiology overlooked the patristic 


59 St. Ignatius, Trallians, Chapter 8. 
60 A clear indication of this lack of understanding of struggle can be seen 
in the reason that Samarine gives for Khomiakov's habit of fasting during all the 
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dogma of Church as a real union with each other in the flesh of Christ 
for the double purpose of communicating with divine life for immor- 
tality and of destroying the powers of the devil. Instead of basing their 
theology of the Church on patristic soteriology and Christology, they 
adapted themselves to a contemporary German philosophy of social life 
as organism and imagined that the Russian peasants were the Orthodox 
par excellence because of something inherent in the national character. 


One is bound to agree with G. Samarine’s feeling that Khomiakov 
has helped to clear the atmosphere of doctrinal problematics by liber- 
ating Russian theology from the mire of Western utilitarian and 
hedonistic presuppositions by recapturing the Biblical and patristic 
theme of unity grounded in complete freedom and selfless love. In 
spite of his failure to harmonize and adequately define the visible and 
invisible elements of the Church with his doctrine of the material in 
opposition to the spiritual, he has pointed the way to the reunification 
of dogma and ethics. However, he leaves many problems untouched 
and unsolved because of his failure to grasp firmly the patristic doc- 
trine of salvation. But then Khomiakov was a pioneer in his particular 
period. His greatness as a theologian is based not on his strict ad- 
herence to patristic theology, but rather on the fact that he paved the 
way for a return to the Fathers of the Church. 


Paris, France 


prescribed periods by the Church. Khomiakov . . . observait strictement tous les 
jeines. Pourquoi? Pour la méme raison: parce que tous le font, c’est-a-dire tous 
ceux qui pour lui étaient les siens parce qu’il ne pouvait lui venir a l’esprit de 
se séparer, en violant la coutume, de la société qui s’appelle l’Eglise; parce qu’ 
enfin il avait de la joie a penser qu’avec lui, au méme jour, a la méme heure, 
toute sa société, c’est-a-dire tout le monde Orthodoxe, commengait ou finissait 


le jetine, en souvenir du méme événement, de la joie commune ou de la tristesse 
commune. 














ALEXANDER N. TSIRINTANIS ON 
THE PRESENT AGE 


By STANLEY S. HARAKAS 


Alexander N. Tsirintanis, whose views concerning the ills of the 
present age I shall analyze in this article, was born, raised, and edu- 
cated in Greece, and is at present a professor at the Law School of the 
University of Athens. He is a member of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
and a man of deep and vigorous piety. His main non-academic activity 
appears to be his association with the Christian Union of Professional 
Men of Greece. This organization is a branch of the broad Christian 
movement in Greece known as “Zoe.” This particular organization is 
comprised of professional men and women of Christian faith who meet 
regularly in an attempt to learn as much as possible concerning their 
Christian faith, to search out ways of applying it to their work, and to 
deepen the bonds of Christian love with their co-workers. Included in 
their group are natural scientists, professors of Medical, Law, and 
Technical Schools, artists, musicians and authors.’ One of the leading 
lights of this movement is Alexander Tsirintanis. His major work 
has been done in association with the monthly publication of the 
Christian Union of Professional Men,? entitled A&tines, a Greek word 
meaning “light rays” or “sun beams.” Under the pseudonym of P. 
Melitis,* he has been writing the main article in each issue for all the 
years of its publication, with few exceptions. In the index of each vol- 
ume these articles are characterized as <do8ea yoappiic», that is, articles 
which express the basic conviction and position of the periodical and 
the Christian Union of Professional Men. Professor Tsirintanis might 
be characterized, thus, as the theoretician of the Union. 


After the second world war, he began a new series of articles based 
on the attempt to analyze why this tragedy befell our western civiliza- 
tion. This blossomed out into a complete analysis of the social prob- 
lems of our age. In 1950 some of these articles were translated, re- 
written and completed by an addition of new material. This material 


1 There are no clergymen in this part of the ‘Zoe’ movement. It is com- 
pletely lay conducted. 


2 Publication began in 1938 and continued through the German occupation 
of Greece, 1941-1945. 


3 In Greek, II. Medlrns. 
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was published in English under the title Towards a Christian Civiliza- 
tion in the name of the Christian Union of Professional Men. Its au- 
thor, Professor Tsirintanis, remained anonymous to the general public. 


During the war some of the members of the group met secretly and 
discussed the problems of the Greek people. The result of these dis- 
cussions was prepared by Professor Tsirintanis for publication. It was 
published in December of 1946 under the title of A Declaration of the 
Christian Union of Professional Men.* Again, its author, Alexander 
Tsirintanis, remained anonymous. In essence, this book is a popular 
apologetic, with its main emphasis on the relationship between science 
and religion, though there are certain sections which prove valuable 
for this study. 


In 1947, a small pamphlet, containing three of Professor Tsirintanis’ 
articles which originally appeared in Aktines, was published under the 
title Christianity and Politics. 


The major source material for this paper is to be found in the 
articles by Professor Tsirintanis in the periodical Aktines from January 
of 1946 to April of 1955 and the book Towards a Christian 
Civilization. 


Professor Tsirintanis was a member of the preparatory Commission, 
Number VI (The Laity—The Christian in His Vocation), for the 
World Council of Churches’ Second Assembly at Evanston in July 
of 1954. 


In presenting Professor Tsirintanis’ analysis of the present age, we 
will see first how he describes it, what things seem to appear on the 
surface which call his attention to it, and what make it appear a 
tragedy to him.® Then we will attempt to see the causes of this 
situation. 

* * * 


The first thing that strikes the person who consciously examines 
the phenomena of our twentieth century is that “the man of today is 
a failure.””* He has not only failed to solve any of the basic problems 
which interest man, but he has also not been able to show any progress 


4 <Avaxnevkis tis Xquotiavxijis ‘Evooews "Emotnudvwv>. 

5 «Xquotiaviopds xal ILoAtixip. 

6 The comparison of articles written in 1946 with articles written in 1948 
and 1950 shows an increasingly pessimistic approach to this question. 


7P. Melitis, “The Meaning of Our Age,” Aktines, IX, September 1946, 
p- 257. 
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over the past in these problems. In fact, he has been able to show only 
a tragic backwardness. As an individual he is, generally speaking, 
without peace, which is the basic element of happiness.* That modern 
man is pained, nervous, ill-at-ease, is generally accepted. Would that 
we could say that he was an ethically better man than the man of the 
past. But the exact opposite occurs. An inferiority rules over man 
today, an inferiority which can be seen everywhere. Before the ruins 
which have filled Europe from end to end (he is writing this right 
after World War II), the twentieth century man deeply senses the in- 
ternal fragmentation which makes up his inner being. But even if we 
ignore this internal aspect of the problem and look only to the external 
aspects, where do we not see disintegration? Economic wretchedness 
with all of its terrible consequences, governmental derangement, politi- 
cal unbalance, peace which hangs by a thread, insecurity as regards 
the morrow, fear which paralyzes the knees and destroys every produc- 
tive vision. Joy for work has disappeared, science is everywhere without 
hope regarding the use of its creations, and the scientist long ago has 
ceased to be the leader of society. Art and literatue are clearly deca- 
dent; so much so, that they no longer seek contact with the soul of 
man. Wherever you stand, failure; wherever you look, ruins. 


It is true that it is not the first time that a period in history has 
experienced such a situation, Tsirintanis notes. But, in spite of that 
fact, this age of ours is unique in quite a few points which make the 
situation all the more tragic.® First of all, the aspects of the situation 
of the tragedy of the twentieth century which make it so unique is the 
“unprecedented extent and intensity, the unprecedented width and 
depth of this tragedy.” *° Another equally evident fact is that the 
special creation of the twentieth century, technical progress, has been 
the instrument of this destruction. For the first time men seriously 
consider the problem of collective suicide. “It does not matter whether 
this fear will come to pass. What matters is fear itself, as a psycho- 
logical fact, which is characteristic of our age. Modern man yearns 
for the time when the destructive powers were without the benefit of 
an unprecedented technical progress.” ** Third, even more generally, 
this tragedy occurred in the most progressive civilization ever to exist, 
a civilization which had a heritage of twenty centuries of scientific and 


8 The remainder of this paragraph is based on The Declaration, pp. 14-16. 

® See either the article “Our Age Faces History,” Aktines, XI, May 1948, 
pp. 209-214, or Towards a Christian Civilization, pp. 19-23, which have many 
common points. 

10 Towards a Christian Civilization, p. 21. 
11 [bid. 
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cultural production. Fourth, in no other age has education been so wide- 
spread. Through it the civilization of generations became known to 
the general public. All of this has been thrown over. The civilization 
of generations, then the refinement of military into peaceful manners, 
and then the agelong cultivation of the ideals of justice, of freedom 
of thought, of freedom of expression, which was won with blood in 
centuries past—all this was the inheritance from so many centuries. 
What our age has seen is not barbarism. It is not Attila or Tamur- 
laine. It is something much worse than any of their deeds. It is retro- 
barbarism!** The fifth and last characteristic which in Tsirintanis’ 
point of view appears to make the tragedy of our age unique is that 
it appears that, in spite of the superb level of our technical civilization, 
the tragedy we face is completely unjustified. It should not have hap- 
pened according to all calculations. It appears to many as an inex- 
plicable fact. But there has to be a meaning, a cause which can be 
found. 


* * * 


What then is the cause of this condition of our age?** Many have 
given superficial answers to this question, and Tsirintanis summarily 
does away with some of the more common attempts. He puts aside 
first any idea of fatalism, since this is merely an attempt to get away 
from any true search for causation. Also quickly brushed aside is the 
contention that the war caused the evils of the age. But the simple 
question: ‘““What caused the war?” is enough to invalidate this explana- 
tion. Much the same must be said for those who blame the dictators. 
“But the question is why do the dictators find such willing followers? 
Finally the question is not, why do tyrants exist, but why do there exist 
so many men who offer to become slaves?’ ** Nor does the explanation 
that the modern age is a result of technical progress suffice to explain 
the cause of the situation. For if we would accept this, it means we 
must destroy all of our technical knowledge and return to nature— 
something no one is willing to do. The real question here is why we 
used this technical progress for our destruction. None of these expla- 
nations is sufficient. 


There is another, more sober attempt at explaining the contempo- 
rary situation and this is the contention that our age is the result of 
causes involved in the production and distribution of economic goods. 


12 Ibid., p. 22. 


18 See Towards a Christian Civilization, pp. 24-26, and “Our Age Faces His- 
tory,” Aktines, XI, May 1948, pp. 209-214. 
14 Towards a Christian Civilization, p. 25. 
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de- “Economic reasons, or in simpler words, hunger, is what the war- 
= mongers put forward as an excuse (for the wars), while the terrific 
_ expenditure that these wars require shows how ridiculous this excuse 
a is. Hungry people cannot— at least by themselves— prepare modern 
ye wars, and whoever can, surely is able to find out the means of satis- 
hase fying his peoples’ hunger. This war psychosis was not a psychosis of 
sit empty stomachs. On the contrary, it was a psychosis of conquest and 
wo world domination. . . . Empty stomachs are only effects, not causes.” 
nis’ Thus Tsirintanis rejects fatalism, war, dictators, technical progress 
hat | and economic factors as the basic underlying factor of the contempo- 
on, | sary situation as he sees it. And he does this because none of these 
“P> | explanations reach to the roots of the problem. He writes, “If we wish 
va | to see why our civilization has become bankrupt, we must continue our 


search for its cause to the depths, to the foundations of our civiliza- 

tion.” *® This attempt to uncover the foundations of our civilization 

will lead us directly to Tsirintanis’ view of the fundamental cause of 
ave the evils of our age. 


ay According to Tsirintanis, in order to arrive at this fundamental 
= cause, it is necessary to avoid false explanations. The real cause of our 
y , ‘ 

the material failure is not material. Our age has been highly blessed with 
ple material goods which should have brought us happiness and success. 
a We must find the cause elsewhere. And there is only one other place 
ors. to look. “Our material failure has as its cause our spiritual failure. 
$? Our technical civilization has not aided us because we had no spiritual 
ist civilization, and we had no spiritual civilization — the logic progresses 
ion inexorably — because the spiritual orientation of modern man was mis- 
ain taken, false... .”2" 

bes And what was this orientation? The orientation of modern man 
_ was the denial of all spiritual values, especially as they were repre- 


sla- sented in their highest form in Christianity. During the past two or 
three centuries, a negative gospel let loose a violent and many sided 
attack which had as its object the Christian foundation of mankind. 


po- The attack was even more vicious than the pagan attacks and those 
of attacks which were made in the name of some established religion. 
ds. “This negation was something unique in human history. . . . This naked 


and unabashed negation came and fought the Christian Faith within 


Tis- 15 [bid. 
16 P, Melitis, “Our Age Faces History,” p. 213. 
17 P. Melitis, “The Meaning of Our Age,” pp. 260-261. 
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the soul of modern man and took upon itself the spiritual leadership 
of that man."® 


This negation had two expressions. The first was direct. It was 
the spread of materialism. Though materialism had existed as a philo- 
sophical system for many ages, it became important during the period 
of Feuerbach (1848), when for the first time men sought to make it a 
foundation of civilization. The one hundred percent pure materialism 
of this time,’® as developed to its logical end, “was a consistent and 
direct negation of spiritual values.” Therefore, Tsirintanis concludes, 
““we may say in short that materialism is a directly negative foundation 
of life.” ®° There is, though, a second and indirect expression of this 
negation. It does not deny outright the spiritual values. On the con- 
trary it contends that it supports them. Words such as “‘spirit,” “idea,” 
and “idealism” are always in its literature. For here, somethin, dif- 
ferent occurs. Outspoken negation is substituted for by a process of 
betrayal from within— by an undermining of the real meaning of 
these words. ‘This ‘idealistic’ negation strikes the foundation of the 
spiritual values, the Christian faith. It leaves these values without 
foundation, ready to fall at the first breath of wind. Thus, the ‘spirit’ 
becomes, from the power of life, a mere word, at most, a dead syl- 
logistic form, with which you can write books, but never lay a founda- 
tion for actual living.” * What he is condemning here are those men 
of the “‘spirit’’ who have no metaphysic which includes a spiritual re- 
ality as distinguished from an epiphenomenal aspect of physical and 
material existence. 


It was this sort of anti-Christian negation which in the past years 
guided the affairs of men. On the one hand, therefore, our age has 
been characterized by a material and cultural failure; on the other, this 
selfsame age has allowed itself to come under the guidance of nega- 
tion. This is the crux of Tsirintanis’ thought. “... It is time that we 
learn,” he writes, “that these two facts which characterize the form of 
modern history do not stand separate one from another, but they have 
a relationship between them, a causal relationship. The first fact is the 
result of the second, a result that is inescapable.” * 


18 Ibid. 
19 Tsirintanis quotes as characteristic of this aspect of negation Feuerbach’s 
phrase: “Der Mensch ist was er isst’’ (Man is what he eats). 


20 Towards a Christian Civilization, p. 27. See also the article, “The Nega- 
tion which Is Leaving,” A&tines, XI, June 1948, pp. 266-270. 


21 P, Melitis, “The Negation which Is Leaving,” p. 266. 
22 P. Melites, “The Meaning of Our Age.” 
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Thus, the Christian spiritual foundation of our civilization was 
torn out by the roots. But no spiritual foundation replaced it. “The 
civilization of modern man remained without a spiritual foundation — 
for the first time in the history of man!”** Tsirintanis is clear here 
in pointing out that though he believes Christianity is the fullest and 
best expression of the truths of the spiritual aspect of existence, every 
other important civilization has had some sort of spiritual foundation. 
Thus it cannot be really said that they were fundamentally anti- 
Christian. .. . “Not only the civilization of ancient Greece, but also 
that of India and China, as well as that of the Arabs, and even that of 
the Negroes of Africa, primitive as it might be, was a civilization that 
was spiritual as much as it was able, without any conscious antithesis 
to the higher values. And we could, from one aspect, say that these 
civilizations (especially the ancient Greek civilization) were not only 
far from being antithetical to, but were actually closely related to 
Christianity. Only the modern man of the European civilization 
sought to base his life on a conscious rejection of these values.” ** 


The cause therefore, in the thought of Tsirintanis, for the miser- 
able condition of our twentieth century, was the negation of the spir- 
itual values enclosed and fostered by Christian religion. This new 
orientation which was taken up by the spiritual leadership of the 
twentieth century led directly to the road of destruction and dis- 
integration.”® 

** * 


Now let us see what Tsirintanis indicates as the conditions necessary 
for a change to occur in this negative orientation of our age. There 
are three basic presuppositions, which must be recognized. The first 
is that correction is possible. In spite of this pessimistic view of the 
present situation, he believes that a change can occur for the better. 


*3 P. Melitis, ‘The Negation which Is Leaving,” p. 266. 

24 Ibid., p. 267. 

25 In summing up, Tsirintanis has this illuminating paragraph which ex- 
presses his general position in specific terms. ‘In spite of the struggle and 
hatred that separate them in all other respects, the ‘aristocrat,’ the modernized 
duke, the peer who writes books against Christianity and the proletarian who is 
expecting to be freed by fighting Christianity, meet at once in negation. The 
hitlerist and the most fanatic antifascist are fellow-workers on that wagon on 
which the religious symbols have been tossed after having been removed from 
the schools. The Conservative, the man who admires ancient civilization, de- 
stroyed, as he thinks, by Christianity; the futurist and the surrealist who hate 
everything old; the follower of Nietzsche and the practical man who does not 
wish to hear of philosophy; the old man who lived in the tradition of the 
polite class and of the enlightenment, and the modern young lady or the un- 
successful woman-of-the-street; the ‘enlightened’ factory manager and the pro- 
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In this sense Tsirintanis is optimistic. There are two necessary condi- 
tions which must underlie any attempt at correction. The first is the 
realization that “the salvation of man cannot come with only material 
improvements. . . . The spiritual condition is not dependent on the 
material, but, conversely, the material condition (of society), on the 
greater part, is dependent on the spiritual.” ?® For when there is spir- 
itual acme, he continues, then the bad economic and material condi- 
tions become bearable. But when there exists a state of spiritual 
degradation, then even with the most promising conditions for material 
progress man fails even in that aspect of life. 


The second realization necessary is that “the salvation of man can- 
not be attained with only a change in the political or social system. The 
most perfect system... needs people to put it in practice. And when 
these people are spiritually bankrupt, they will carry away, sooner or 
later, even the most perfect system to destruction.” ** 


Thus, two necessary presuppositions which must be taken into ac- 
count if we wish to save our civilization from results induced by the 
negation of Christianity are that the spiritual factors are those which 
determine the events of civilized history, and that the bearer of these 
spiritual factors, the most important factor of the whole problem, is 
the personality of man.” 


In practice this means the need for men to return to a true Chris- 
tian foundation for their life and for the life of civilization. It means 
the creation of a new Christian Civilization. 


ATHENS, GREECE 


fessional worker; the pacifist who maintains that Christianity is to blame for 
the wars that take place; and the chauvinist general who thinks that Christianity 
kills the war spirit that he needs to attain his chauvinistic aims: all these politi- 
cal, philosophical and scientific differences are bridged by negation. Modern 
man is ready to accept any compromise if it is contained in negation. There are 
differences between Voltaire and Diderot, Renan and Strauss, Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche, Unamuno and Henri Barbusse, Buchner and Freud, materialism and 
anti-Christian ideologies. But these differences are of no importance to the 
modern unbeliever if negation of Christianity is founded on them. The negation 
is his status quo.” Towards a Christian Civilization, p. 34. 

26 P. Melitis, “The Meaning of Our Age,” pp. 261-262. 

27 Ibid., p. 262. 

28 Elsewhere he writes, ““The human spiritual ae is that which guides 
men; it rules, with conscience as an organ, the whole life of man.” Declaration, 
p- 77. 






































PHILOSOPHICAL AND METAPHYSICAL BASIS OF ICON 


ne VENERATION IN THE EASTERN ORTHODOX CHURCH 
ri By JOHN PAPAJOHN 
ual 


The painting of icons in the Eastern Orthodox Church has become 
a medium through which both a basic world outlook is expressed and 
a strong dogmatic faith attested to. On the one hand, these icons are 


rial 





an- exponents of a definite philosophy of the nature of the world, and on 
The the other, they are doctrinal monuments. Only if one looks at them in 
nen the light of this fact can he come to a full understanding of them. 
OF 


The conception of art which icon painting presupposes, of course, 
is symbolic. According to this conception, the purpose of art is not to 


ac- create something out of nothing, but to give artistic witness to what 

the already exists — it is not meant to create realities but the images of re-\ g> 
ich alities. A material basis, however, is required for the embodiment of P 
ese these images which are distinguished from the actual objects themselves. 

, is 


It must not be misunderstood that the function of artistic images is 
to copy, to reproduce certain objects of reality so as to achieve a com- 


iris- plete illusion. This conception of art can be traced to naturalism and 
“ans does not take into account the creative mission of art. The purpose of 


art is to produce the ideal form of the object, the primordial idea of 
the object. Bulgakov in his treatise, “Religion and Art,” expresses this 
idea very effectively: “Art is of positive value if, through the medium 
of human subjectivity the things of this world come to be clearly seen 
in it, and that, not in their empirical being, but in their ideal ground. 
Artistic images are but ideas which have become transparent.” * 


> for Before proceeding to a consideration of the philosophical and 
wo | metaphysical basis of icon veneration, something should first be men- 
el tioned about the reproaches often hurled against the Church to the ef- 
oon fect that she has returned to heathen ways and restored idolatry. It is 
rand implied that the teaching of the Church on icons is a heathen product 
) - and does not differ much from the conception which the ancient Greeks 
) the 


had of idols and idol worship. There is no need to deny that the fore- 


ons most exponents of Orthodox teaching on icons, St. John of Damascus 
and St. Theodore of Studium, were influenced by the Platonic and 
= 1§. Bulgakov, “Religion and Art,” The Church of God, ed. S. P. C.K. 


(London: L. Mascall, 1934), p. 180. 
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Neo-platonic world outlook. It would be paradoxical if they were not, 
since they lived in a period when the dominant philosophy was still 
Hellenistic. With this fact in mind we might quickly review what the 
belief of the Greeks on images actually was. 

































First of all, it should be stressed that it is not possible that the 
Greeks ever conceived of the deity worshiped as simply the image they 
saw before them and nothing more. They did not believe that the 
image was really alive, nor did they actually identify the image with 
a god; but rather they thought of the god as in some sense animating 
all the consecrated images there might be of him in different places. 
“To the Greeks and Romans of the days when the ancient culture was 

| at its highest, the actual identification of an image with a god was an 
idea which could only be entertained by the educated as a jest.” * Thus, 
Plutarch warns against the common mode of speech by which the im- 
age is identified with the god. “Amongst the Greeks there were those 
who beheld representations of the gods in bronze or in stone or in 
painting and, through lack of knowledge and education, fell to calling 
such images ‘gods’ instead of saying ‘images’ or symbols of gods.” * Of 
course, it has to be conceded that many peasants conceived of the ani- 
mation of the idols in its most realistic sense, and to this can be attrib- 
uted the protest against images which can be detected as early as the 
sixth century B.C., and which was taken up with renewed vigor by 
Christian writers of the second and third centuries A.D. It was nec- 
essary, therefore, for Dio Chrysostom and Maximus of Tyre, two writ- 
ers of popular philosophy in the second century A. D., to offer a phil- 
osophic defense for the making of images. In their defense, they had 
not only the protests of Christian writers in mind, but those raised by 
Greek philosophers themselves. 


Their main argument for the defense is that images are a concession 
to the weakness of man. They make no mention of the idea that the 
image is identical with the deity. The best worship, of course, says 
Maximus, is that in which the mind is elevated without the assistance 
of any visible image, but unfortunately only a few are capable of it. 
Dio says that the main function of images, which makes their use im- 
perative, is that they give to the worshiper the sense of intimate near- 

, ness to God and are the satisfaction of the human craving to touch. 
*’| Although God can be viewed in the wonders of nature all about us, in 
\ the sky and in the stars, He is still far away. An image, which is a sym- 
bol, brings God nearer. Furthermore, Dio says, an image in human 








2 Edwyn Bevan, Images (London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd.), p. 23. 
8 Ibid. 
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not, form is the least inadequate symbol possible for men, for man is more 
till like God than any other visible being on earth. Dio also develops at 
the this point a Stoic view of the nature = a when he says that although 
God does not have a body like a man’s, man’s soul is of the same na- 
the ture as God’s. Therefore, an image in human form should be consid- 
hey ered the best symbol of God, since it is the vehicle and index of the 
md soul. Bulgakov expresses this same view but gives it a Christian 
: content. . 
vith 
Hing The theory of Plotinus on images should next be considered because 
ces. he, without a doubt more than any other Greek philosopher, must have 
was influenced the thinking of St. Theodore of Studium, one of the fore- 
| an most exponents of Orthodox teachings on icons. Plotinus adumbrated 
hus, an entirely different theory of the purpose of an image which makes 
im- of the image much more than a mere symbol that brings a certain truth 
10S€ about the universe to the mind of one who looks at it. Edwyn Bevan, 
r in in the following words, gives a very succinct and rounded account of 
- Plotinus’ theory: 
ani- “What Plotinus indeed does is to build on the popular view which 
sells makes the deity actually come to inhabit the image and give a refined and 
philosophic version of it. The purpose of an image is to enable the wor- 
the shiper to come into real contact with the World Soul. Of course, the 
t by World Soul cannot be supposed to come down itself into the bit of mat- 
nec- ter constituing the image (xateAteiv eis otto). Yet, particular material 
writ- things have a quality which attracts the World Soul by a kind of sym- 
eet pathy. And one thing which gives a material thing such a quality is its 
poe likeness or in some way, an invitation (6xwootv pyndév) of the soul. It 


is then analogous to a mirror which captures the form of a visible object 
d by (dexdoa eldocg ti dvvauevov), although the visible object does not itself 
enter into the mission.” ¢ 


sion A study of St. Theodore’s three treatises on the subject of the icons, 
- the Antirrhetici adversus Iconomachus, will reveal immediately that what 
says he has done is to take the Neo-platonic category, mentioned above, and 
ance give it a Christian content with certain modifications. The place of the 
rf it. World Soul is taken by the Incarnate Logos. It seems almost super- 
» im- fluous to mention that this fact is no basis to condemn St. Theodore’s 
1ear- teaching as sheer Neo-platonism, any more than we can condemn St. 
uch. Thomas Aquinas as an Aristotelian pagan philosopher. 
pasty St. Theodore’s teaching can be taken as representing the contem- 
yas porary doctrine of the Orthodox Church. In his treatises against the 
— iconoclasts, St. Theodore deals primarily with two main issues: the In- 
carnation and the nature of the relation of an icon to its original. The 
a. 


4 Ibid, p. 75. 
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charges of the iconoclast, which St. Theodore set out to refute, were, 
first of all, that it is heretical to depict Christ by an icon because, since 
He is the Incarnate Logos, any aitificial image could succeed only in 
circumscribing His human nature which would lead people to a Nes- 
torian’s conception of Christ; and secondly, that it was idolatrous to 
worship images because they had no inherent grace, and, consequently, 
the only purpose they should serve should be didactical, The latter was 
the real problem of image worship. Theodore goes back to the method 
of St. John of Damascus and upholds philosophically the doctrine that 
the images convey grace. As regards the relation of the image of Christ 
and Christ Himself, Theodore teaches, that although they are obviously 
different in nature (xata pow), the use of the same for both indicates 
some kind of identity. (This view certainly would lead one to believe 
that St. Theodore was a nominalist, but when his teaching is fully ex- 
pounded, it will be seen that he was definitely a realist. ) The image 
cannot be separated from the « original. The Son is the image of the 
Father, and the original is venerated in Him; in the same way, the pic- 
ture is the image of the Son and cannot be separated from its original. 
The veneration of the image is veneration of Christ because the image 
is what it is in virtue of the likeness to Christ. Ottw 8 Svtog tod 
modyuatos xal év dud: xewévov tod aerdpot pia dyoiwors xooonyogia: 
olov péoet eineiv St1 Baowletds Aéyetar xal tod Baciléws eix@v xal od dvo 
Baosis.)° Christ being the Prototype of His image, His relation 
(éupégea) to it is single, as is also His worship. The relation of the 
image to the prototype, and the one adoration to both, is illustrated by 
sayings from the Fathers, especially Basil and Dionysius, to the latter 
of whom are attributed the words: “The true in the semblance, the 
archetype in the image, each in each according to the difference in 
‘ substance.” 


The intimate relation between archetype and copy, however, does 
not amount to identity of nature of substance but involves complete 
resemblance. Td xewtétunov xai i eixov Ev pév Eott tH txootatix}] dpot- 
doet dv0 dé ti quoet.® The original and the picture are not separable 
in person (txootattHs) but only in their substance (t@ tijs obotas Moy). 

“This view is simply that a picture or image itself carries the nature of 
the original. Externally and accidentally the two are separate but actu- 
ally and spiritually they are one. The person of Christ is not divided 
and another person (txdotacs) given Him in His image. Christ is ven- 
erated and the image is named Christ metaphorically.” * To refuse to 


5 Migne, Patrologia Curcus Completus, Series Graeca, Vol. XCIX, 428. 
8 Ibid. 
7 Edward J. Martain, A History of the Iconoclastic Controversy. 
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venerate an icon thus becomes equal to the refusal to venerate Christ. “ 
"Hs [eixdvoc}] ph xgooxvvovpévns dvjentar doavtws xal tod Xorotod 
noooxvvyoics.® 

Although he regards the image as being identified with Christ, it 
must be stressed that he does not regard the image of Christ as actually 
made into God — tf tot Xguotod eixdvi ob Aatgevtdv.® It is not the wood, 
paint, and other material which are venerated but the thing signified. 
(Od 4 tis elxdv0s odoia noooKUVEITaL GAAG 6 év ait] dxoopeayiodeis ya- 
gaxtig toU xQwtotinov ... dxgooxvvytov piv ovons tis eixovixiis 
oboias.) 1° 

As regards the charges of the iconoclasts in relation to the Incarna- 
tion, St. Theodore argues from the Orthodox position that the assump-)_.\/ 
tion of humanity by Christ involved the assumption of a body with all’ ' 
necessary human attributes. 


Since Christ was not only God but man also, it is possible that He 
could be depicted in an icon. Though God remains uncircumscribed, 
yet the Incarnate Christ is circumscribed. The Manichean doctrine of 
an incorporeal Christ is condemned. In answer to the argument of the 
iconoclasts that Christ was not a man but man, St. Theodore answers 
that, granted that was the case, Christ was still visible and circum- 
scribed and so capable of being depicted. He stresses that it is the es- 
sence of the Incarnation that matter is not derogatory to the nature of 
God. In the second statement of the Antirrhetici (Ill), he establishes 
that Christ has an artificial image — the word (eix@v) here having the 
general sense of bodily form and not that of “image” in particular. 
“On meguygapdpuevos 6 Xouotds Eyer texvyntiv eixdva Epa Dewoeitar, ds 
zal abt év Xeuot."4 A form of similitude may be natural or artificial. 
The Divine similitude of Christ belongs to Him through His Divine 
Father. The human similitude, by virtue of which He can be presented 
to human sense, comes from His human Mother. Suffering humanity 
involves earthly properties and images. 


It is not difficult to detect the Platonic and Neo-platonic influence 
in St. Theodore’s thought. George Wunderle, in his scholarly treatise 
on the holy icons, writes: “Thus through holy arts the way is laid out 
which Plato had already sketched out, the way to the beholding of the 
eternal idea of the true being. For the idea, the eldos, is not only the _ 
goal of an ordinary striving — rather especially 5vtws Sv.” 1 a 


8 Op. cit., p. 505. 
° Op. cit., p. 161. 
10 Op. cit., p, 420. 
11 Op. cit., p. 417. 
12 George Wunderle, Um die Seele der heiligen Ikomen, Heft 3, Rita-Verlag 
und Druckerei, Wiirzburg, 1937, p. 23. 
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The idea that the copy actually exists in the prototype — that the 
Holy Icon partakes in the living being of the prototype, in so far as it 
expresses or represents it in a visible way — is of course Platonism. 

It should be noted that the word “‘transparence’”’ is not adequate to 
express this Platonic and Neo-platonic view. It is apt to lead to a mis- 
understanding as it tends to depress the artistic quality of the icon as 
such and to give the mistaken notion that the artistic work is done only 
for a certain effect. It should be stressed that the human artistic crea- 
tion has a definite representative function, which does not consist only 
in acting as a transparent medium for something mystical or metaphysi- 
/ cal to shine through. The metaphysical world does not open itself on 
the occasion of the beholding of the icon — rather is it presented be- 
fore the eyes by the icon. 

To quote George Wunderle again: “Just as the Platonic theory of 
ideas, the world of the etd is the true reality, so also in the representa- 
tion of Nous, the Godlike realm, is the reality that is really sought 
after. The perceptible object is not reduced to a mere inferior _reflec- 
tion (péteEc, xow-wwvia) in the idea.” * 

When St. Theodore speaks of an tixov in the sense that it is the 
“bodily form’ of Christ, undoubtedly he has in mind the teaching of 
Plato who always stressed that the corporal, material, is an expression 
of the spiritual. Especially, for Plato, is this true about creations of art, 
which together with all other objects of the material world, are defined 
by the idea of those which exist in the spiritual world. The material 
of the icon, paint, wood, and such, correspondingly, is like a shell or 
receptacle which contains in a specific sense the Divinity. 

We found this same idea in the thought of Dio who, in his defense 
of images, says that an image in human form is an adequate symbol of 
God, since man’s soul is of the same nature as God’s and, therefore, 
His body is the vehicle of the soul. This is a Stoic view. Bulgakov 
elaborates at length on this same idea. He refers to the body as the 
| “form” and the natural “‘eikon” of the spirit.’ 

That certain unification and mystical deification of the transcendent 
reality which St. Theodore describes as shining from the icon reminds 
us, certainly, of the Neo-platonic “sympathy” of all things upon which 
conception, as we saw in the theory of Plotinus, the veneration of im- 
ages was based in pagan times. 

George Wunderle makes a distinction between the Platonic and 
Neo-platonic interpretation of icons: “Completely Neo-platonic is the 
interpretation of Nous which very one sidedly stresses the symbolism of 


183 [bid., p. 26. 
14 Op. cit., p. 187. 
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the art. I believe that the Platonic interpretation of icons expresses the 
meaning and, therefore, the living soul of Holy pictures better. The 
mystical character of icons is in no sense diminished; just the opposite 
they are given a suitable, and free from any pantheistic, influence basis 
in the Incarnation of the Logos as the visible reflection of God.” * 


Bulgakov’s thinking along this same line must be considered so that 
it can be seen how a contemporary Orthodox theologian related St. 
Theodore’s teaching of the meaning of icons to the central doctrine of 
the Incarnation. In answer to the old question as to whether or not a 
pictorial representation of the Man-Jesus is also an image of God-the- 
Word, he points out that since man was created by God in God’s im- 
age, the image of God and the image of man are not dissimilar from 
one another. This means that every human image participates in the 
Divine image, however weak and dim this participation be made by sin. 
In Emmanuel, the new Adam, we see for the first time the glory of 
the true Divine image unsullied by sin. The perfect God became the 
perfect man, and the image of Emmanuel — God and man — is the only 
identical image of both God and man. Just as Christ has one hypostasis, 
He also has one image according to the decision of the seventh Ecu- 
menical Council. “In the image of Christ is hidden the Divine image 
of God the Word, and this unity of image is the dogmatic answer to 
doubts concerning the reproduction of Christ in an icon.” *® 


Finally, it should be mentioned that a portrait of Christ, or of the 
saints, does not become an “icon” in the sense taught by St. Theodore 
until it has been consecrated by the Church. Only when the Church 
through this consecration testifies to the correlation of an icon with the 
image of Christ is it established as a true “eikon.’” Without this act 
of consecration, the reproduction remains only a religious picture. 


In conclusion, it should be noted that the high evaluation which the 
Orthodox Church places on icons can be found in her desire to take 
the whole man, his sensual as well as his intellectual aspect, into an 
experience of salvation. It is here that the permeating power of the 
spiritual existence of the Eastern Church is revealed. The basis for this 
might be found in the ancient Greek mystery cults which considered 
the culmination of the cult experience not a hearing of words but an 
actual vision of divinity revealing itself. 


Hoty Cross 
GREEK ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


15 Op. cit., p. 28. 
16 Op. cit., p. 188. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF BYZANTINE ICON-PAINTING 


By DEMETRIOS DUKAS 


Byzantine art is certainly one of the most sumptuous, glorious, and 
richest in history; yet it has been only in relatively recent times that 
scholars and historians of art have directed their inquiring attention 
to it. 


Byzantine painting, which includes panel-icons, wall-paintings, 
mosaics, enamels, and illuminated manuscripts, has a very definite and 
important place in the history of painting. 


It would be correct to term Byzantine art a synthesis of East and 
West, the center of this fusion being Constantinople where, especially, 
the blending of Greek, Roman, Syrian, and Persian elements took 
place." 


The personality of Byzantine painters counted little, for the chief 
aim and desire of the artist was to convey religious truths and values, 
rather than express his own ideas and feelings.” 


There exist two old manuscripts dealing with the painter's craft. 
The first was written by Theophilus the Monk, also known as Rugerus, 
who lived during the XII century.* The second is the ‘Eounveia tay 
Cwyedpwr, or The Painters’ Guide by the iconographer monk Dionysius 
of Fourna. The latter deals with the Byzantine painting as practiced 
on Mount Athos.* 


According to Rice, the Byzaatine painter was responsible for both 
panel-icons and mural decorations.’ Fotis Kontoglous, eminent con- 
temporary Byzantine iconographer of Greece, has expressed an op- 
posite point of view. He believes that each artist was a specialist in 
his own field. Thus a fresco-painter would paint only frescos, a spe- 


1 David Talbot Rice, Byzantine Painting, Avalon Press & Central Institute 
of Art and Design, p. 3. 


2 Ibid., p. 20. 

8 Ormonde Maddock Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, Oxford, The 
Clarendon Press, p. 258. 

* Rice, op. cit., p. 21. 

5 Ibid., p. 116. 
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cialist in mosaics would do only mosaics, a painter of miniatures, 
miniatures, etc. The only exception Kontoglous cites is Panselenos, 


the great fresco-painter, who is reputed to have left some panel-icons 
by his hand.® 


In this technical study, our first consideration shall be the nature 
of panels and their grounds. The panels were of various types of 
wood, the artist usually employing the type of wood peculiar to the 
region. In the Pontic region of Asia Minor, hazel or other small nut 
trees were used for small icons, while walnut was used for the larger 
icons in Cyprus. During the early times in Russia, pine, alder, birch, 
and oak were used. In the period of Russian icon-painting, pine and 
sweet-scented cypress found their use, chiefly because they facilitated 
the making of excellent large panels. The panels of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century are in poor condition, being warped and 
cracked—the direct result of poor and hasty workmanship.’ 


There were two methods of preparing a panel for painting. In the 
first and the one most often used, a fine linen canvas was glued to the 
panel, or placed on a layer of gessoe. Then this was covered with a 
number of thin coats of gessoe. The quality and thickness of both 
vary; research proves that finer canvas and thickly gessoed panels go 
hand in hand with accomplished icons. This method of panel priming 
was an exact adaptation from that used in the mummy paintings of 
Egypt. The second method, in which the use of canvas was discarded 
and only the gessoe was used on the wood, is of more Western 
character.® 


In order to keep the panel from warping and spoiling the finely 
and painstakingly prepa:-¢ surface, means were employed in the form 
of strips of wood applied to the back by diverse means. One of these 
was the nailing of them on the edge of the panel—a method used 
after the thirteenth century. In Russia the strips were let in on the 
back. In Cyprus, large panels were reinforced in the following manner: 
the strips were nailed on from behind with large-headed nails, the 
points of which were clinched over the surface which the canvas and 
gessoe covered. Occasionally the nails were driven in from the front 
and the points were clinched over the strips on the back; this being a 
less satisfactory method, because the large nails tended to rust and 


6 He expressed this view in one of the conversations I had with him months 
ago 


T Rice, op. cit., p. 89. 
8 Ibid., p. 88. 
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cause the canvas and gessoe to rot. On the largest panels, which were 
formed of more than one board, transverse strips of wedge shaped 
pieces were let in flush with the surface and backstrips.® 


The gessoe, in preparation to receive the gold leaf or paint, was 
polished to a high degree.*® In the Russian icons the gold, when used. 
was covered over with a priming of red wine, and then with a mixture 
made of wax, egg, and red lead, this being done after the painting was 
finished, with the result that the gold had a warm reddish glow in it.” 


Rice, in Icons of Cyprus, states that there are three general ap- 
proaches of technique used. In the first, being the one considered the 
most important, the gessoe was polished and then the outline or car- 
toon of the scenes and figures to be paintetd was drawn by means of 
either free hand or tracing with transparencies. A variation of this 
method was the incising into wet gessoe the design by means of a 
stylus.” The incising, I believe, was always done into dry gessoe, as 
the gessoe was always polished before the incising of the design, and 
the gessoe had to dry in order to be polished. The drawing and com- 
position were closely bound together; the latter being dependent on 
the former.** After this thick body, ground-like colors were laid on. 
These lacked gradations and were pattern-like. For the next stage, 
lighter colors were applied which enhanced the body colors and gave 
them life and modelling. The final stages were the addition of tints 
and highlights. 


The second technical procedure was identical with the first except 
that the gessoe, after the drawing had been incised, was completely 
covered with a layer of gold leaf. 


The third technique differs from the above two only in the pre- 
liminary drawing stage. By comparison, it is a heavy manner; for the 
drawing, executed by a brush dipped in black or brown color, was done 
at the same time the body colors were applied. There is no use of the 
neat, clear outline and the slow building up of color as used in the 
two other methods. But one must not infer that the last method neces- 
sarily resulted in works of lesser quality, for there are excellent ex- 
amples of work done in this technique, as well as the others.** 


® [bid., pp. 90-91. 

10 Ibid., p. 92. 

11 Nikodim Pavlovich Kondakov, The Russian Icon, Oxford, 1927, p. 58. 

12 Rice, op. cit., pp. 92-93. 

13 Kondakov, op. cit., p. 41. 

14 David Talbot Rice, The Icons of Cyprus. London, George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., pp. 92-93. 
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Effects of golden highlights or writing are to be seen on many 
icons, and the exact method is described by Kondakov in detail.*® 


On the places where these were wanted, such as folds, edges of 
rocks, trees, buildings, or any other place, the artist drew with a brush 
dipped in a slow drying gum solution any line or dot, however thin 
or minute, that he desired to become gilded. The areas thusly worked 
on were covered with gold leaf, and after enough time had elapsed 
for the gum to dry, the loose leaf was brushed away with a goose 
feather, leaving the gilded gum strokes.” 


Another variety of surface treatment can be seen on the icons of 
Cyprus where relief was achieved by use of gessoe or plaster for the 
halos and backgrounds. These fall into two types. In the first, the re- 
lief was worked on the flat surface of the icon—tooling was usually 
employed. In the second, the relief pattern was done on the halo which 
was heavily embossed, and at times came out as much as one and a 
half or two inches above the surface. The halos were done in either 
solid plaster or gessoe, or in some material such as cotton, wool, etc., 
covered with gessoe. The icons depicting the Virgin and Child were 
often done in the latter method." 


The medium of Byzantine icon-painting, as has been stated before, 
was of a tempera nature;’* that used in the icons of Cyprus was made 
of a mixture of egg yoke with glue or mastic.’ Max Doerner, in his 
book The Materials of the Artist and Their Use in Painting, states that 
a wax emulsion under the name of “cera colla” (wax-glue) was used 
by the Byzantine painters in the time of Giotto.” 


Theophilus, in the early twelfth century, describes a process of 
making varnish** which is used in present day varnish making. This 
varnish found use as an intermediate coat between the separate color 
layers of the tempera mixtures.” 


Kondakov, in his book The Russian Icon, states the aims of the 
icon-painter in terms of the technique of encaustic or wax painting in 


15 Kondakov, op. cit., p. 57. 

16 [bid., p. 58. 

17 Rice, The Icons of Cyprus, p. 97. 

18 Dalton, op. cit., p. 258. 

19 Rice, p. 29. 

20 Max Doerner, The Materials of the Artist, New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, p. 227. 

21 Rutherford J. Gettens & George L. Stout, Painting Materials, New York, 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., p. 58. 

22 Doerner, op. cit., p. 328. 
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relation to that of egg or tempera painting. The intent of the Greco- 
Fayum painters was to achieve a fresh natural portrait quickly with the 
encaustic technique, which lends itself to facile manipulation of tones 
and colors with the use of heat applied to fuse them, resulting in at- 
mospheric effects, soft coloring, convincing color juxtaposition, and a 
striking appearance of the eyes. 


The icon-painter, he states, sought for the same effects, but with 
the use of the egg or tempera technique attained them in a solid fashion 


by a long process of laying on one coat after another in gradually 
heightened tones.”* 


It is interesting to note that the earliest icons were done in the 
encaustic technique, which indicates a distinct adoption of the technical 
means of pagan Fayum portraiture by Byzantine icon-painters. 


In the Guide of Dionysius there is a recipe for a kind of wax paint- 
ing and a medium with a high gloss consisting of glue, wax, and lye 
mixed in equal parts.” 


It would be well here to indicate the technical terms or language 
of Byzantine icon-painting, as such knowledge enables one to under- 
stand and visualize the actual painting procedure clearly. Proplasmos 
(xgonAacpds) *° is the first tone which serves as a basis for subsequent 
painting. It is always flat and sets the color mood and character of the 
particular object. It is used for all parts in an icon, whether they be 
heads, hands, or other flesh; buildings, trees, etc. — in short, anything 
that is to be painted. 


The next term is called anigma (dvowypa),?* which is the defining 
or drawing line used to define the form established by the proplasmos, 
being invariably darker than it. 


Upon the so depicted forms are applied mixtures lighter in tone 
which serve to model and bring out the form. In the painting of flesh, 
this layer is called sarka (odgxa) ;?* in the painting of all other objects, 
it is called Jammata (dppata) .”* 


In the painting of flesh a mixture made of a combination of pro- 


23 Kondakov, op. cit., pp. 51-52. 

24 Aiovvciov tod iegopovaxou xal Cwyedqou ‘Equnvela tv Cwyedqov (Athens, 
1885) p. 30. 

25 [bid., pp. 20, 49. 

26 [bid., pp. 20, 39, 49. 

27 [bid., pp. 20, 21, 39, 49, 50. 

28 [bid., pp. 22, 23, 50. 
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plasmos and sarka serves as a half-tone between the two, and is called 
glykasmos (yhvxaopds).?° 


Thus, in the painting of a head in the Byzantine technique, the 
proplasmos or base coat is first laid on. Upon this is applied the anigma 
or descriptive line drawing, and then the glykasmos or half-tone is ap- 
plied, not, of course, completely covering the proplasmos. Upon this 
glykasmos the sarka is applied, which is heightened in value by the 
addition of white. The final white strokes or high lights are called 
psimmithies (yyprdrés) 8° 


In the painting of the other forms, that is, drapery, buildings, rocks, 
trees, etc., the proplasmos and anigmata are applied and then the 
lighter formative tones called lammata, which correspond to the sarka 
in the painting of flesh. After the form is modeled by successively 
lighter lammata, the final psimmithies are applied, completing the 
painting. 


In one of the Byzantine schools of iconography known as the 
“Cretan” manner of painting, a dark green imprimatura, the ‘‘proplas- 
mos” of the Athos book, was laid over the entire white gessoe ground 
of the picture, and showed through everywhere. Over this, in two or 
three successive layers, the sarka, consisting of white lead, ochre, and 
vermilion, was laid on in such a manner that the proplasmos remained 
effective toward the outlines and in the shadows, producing a modeled 
effect and gradations of optical grays. On top of this came the red of 
the lips and cheeks, while the eyebrows, the pupils of the eyes, and 
deep folds were set in with black and caput mortuum. Draperies were 
always painted before the flesh. Egg yoke and “cera colla” were the 
authentic media of the period.** 


Theophilus, as translated by Minns, states that the sarka or flesh 
coat is made by mixing a yellow made by burning white lead, natural 
white lead, and cinnabar or red ochre. If the face painted was ruddy, 
more red was added; if whiter, more white; and if pale, more green 
was added. All shadows that were painted over this were done with 
a mixture of sarka, green, burnt red ochre, and a little cinnabar. Next 
were applied the rosy tints, then “lumina” for highlights by an ad- 
mixture of white.** 


Dionysius of Fourna, in his Painters’ Guide, says that the proplas- 


29 Ibid., pp. 21, 22, 49. 
80 Tbid., pp. 21, 22, 23, 39, 48. 

31 Doerner, op. cit., pp. 331-332. 
82 Kondakov, op. cit., p. 62. 
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mos of Panselenos, the illustrious Byzantine painter, was made of white 
lead mixed with ochre, green, and black. The flesh color when lighted 
is made by white lead and red ochre; and the shadow caused by the 
sinking of the orbit of the eyes into the sockets is achieved in paint by 
mixing black and ochre or umber and red ochre.** 


The first coat or ground color, as described by Theophilus, is made 
by burning white lead until it has a yellow or greenish color. This 
color is prevalent in tenth and thirteenth century paintings and the 
darkish, greenish olive coat of the miniatures and icons of the Greco- 
Italian schools of Byzantine art. Over this color were added flesh tints 
made by the mixing of white lead, vermilion, burnt red ochre, and red 
lead. Where shadows are desired, as at the edges of the face and nose, 
the greenish ground color is allowed to assert itself.** 


A variation on this technique of head painting is noted in the Rus- 
sian Painters’ Guide, and is the following: The first coat is made by 
mixing ochre and black. The first flesh coat is made by mixing ochre, 
black, white lead, vermilion, and red. To achieve the second coat the 
ochre is made lighter, and for the shadow a little black is added to 
the mixture.*® 


The highlights were usually parallel white lines, or psimmithies, 
on the face and pale shades of green, blue, or purple on the costumes. 
The manner of usage and execution varied, of course, with every school 
and artist, some of them applying the highlights with great delicacy, 
while others layed them on with wide sweeping brush-strokes.*® 


The Greco-Italian School of icon-painting in the later half of the 
fourteenth and in the fifteenth century had, through Paolo, Lorenzo 
Veneziano, and Catarino, evolved a warm iconic coloring which gave 
rise to the rich coloring of Giorgione. Thus, it was not only the color- 
ful setting of Venice, but also the decorative beauty of the Byzantine 
icons reflected from the Italo-Byzantine icons that provided the historic 
foundation for Venetian painting.** 


Hoty Cross 
GREEK ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


33 Avovuciov, ‘Equnveia tév Cwyedqav, pp. 20, 21, 49. 
34 Kondakov, p. 52. 

35 [bid., p. 53. 

36 Rice, Byzantine Painting, p. 20. 

87 Kondakov, op. cit., p. 54. 
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METROPOLITAN MAXIMOS, The Syrian Church in Malabar of 
India. Ecumenical Patriarchate, Turkey, 1955. Pp. 92. 


The observance of the 1500th anniversary of the Fourth Ecumenical 
Council a few years ago created interest in re-examining the influence 
that the decisions of the great Council of Chalcedon exercised upon the 
life and thought of the Church. The Chalcedonian definitions were 
studied and numerous articles were published by competent theologians 
dealing with the questions of Christology. The Theandric properties 
of the Person of Christ were again discussed, and the solution that the 
Fathers of Chalcedon had reached in their struggle to safeguard Ortho- 
dox Christology was respectfully approached by both Orthodox and 
non-Orthodox scholars. 


Among the various contributions influenced by this anniversary is 
this study by His Eminence Metropolitan Maximos, dealing with the 
history, doctrine, and liturgical practices of this venerable Church. This 
work first appeared in a series of articles published in Orthodoxia — 
the theological quarterly of the Ecumenical Patriarchate. In the first 
chapter of this book, which, as far as this reviewer knows, is the first 
such study on the subject in Greek, the author offers a sketch of the 
historical background of this ancient Church. Tradition has placed the 
Malabar Church among those Far-Eastern Churches founded by St. 
Thomas the Apostle. The Syrian lineage of this Church is explained 
by the author as a result of an exodus of the Christian population of 
Persia who were under the jurisdiction of the Church of Antioch. Dur- 
ing the first part of the fourth century, King Sapor persecuted the Syrian 
Church in Persia and forced its members to leave the country. The per- 
secuted Christians found refuge in Malabar, where they influenced the 
existing Church. Their influence still prevails and can be traced both 
in the liturgical language and in the doctrinal settings of the Malabar 
Church. 


The Antiochean Theological Theories brought to Malabar by this 
group exerted a great influence upon the Indian Christians, thus ex- 
plaining why the Malabar Church inherited Nestorianism and why it 
adheres to it to the present day. Undoubtedly, distance and language, 
racial and other circumstantial reasons had played their part in the 
separation of this Church from the main body of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. The author, emphasizing this fact, feels that the few and, in 
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reality, minor points of difference must be approached not as they ap- 
pear on the surface, but in the framework both of psychological and 
social circumstances, which have caused tragic conditions in the life 
of the Malabar Church. Though the decisions of the Council of Chal- 
cedon are still not accepted, the Malabar Church, as the author explains, 
rejects Eutychianism and confesses the Orthodox Christological teach- 
ing that Christ is perfect God and perfect Man, born of the Virgin 
Mary. The Seven Sacraments, the invocation of the Theotokos and the 
Saints, prayers for the dead, invocation for the change of the Elements 
in the Liturgy, and the use of leavened bread in the Eucharist are points 
considered by the Malabar Church as essential parts of the true faith 
and indispensable to the edification of the faithful. 


During the liturgical year, sixteen liturgies are used by the Malabar 
Church and the clergy are free to use any of them at their own discre- 
tion. Included are the Liturgies of St. John Chrysostom, St. James, St. 
Basil the Great, St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Ignatius, St. Clement, and 
the twelve Apostles. Dominical and Marian Feasts are the same as 
those observed by the Eastern Orthodox Church. In the Creed of the 
Nicene-Constantinople, there are some insignificant and slight altera- 
tions, possibly resulting from pitfalls of translation. Generally speak- 
ing, in the Malabar Church, according to the author, there still remain 
intact the doctrinal traditions and practices which bear testimony to the 
antiquity and apostolicity of this ancient Church. 


To be sure, the author's desire is to create interest among the Or- 
thodox theologians and people in general to study the history and doc- 
trine of this ancient Church, and approach the possibility of unity with 
an open mind. Those who sincerely pray, work, and long for the unity 
of the Church will consider the author’s intention as noble and holy 
and his contribution indeed praiseworthy. 


BisHop ATHENAGORAS 


ANNE FREMANTLE, ed., A Treasury of Early Christianity. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1953. Pp. xix, 625. 


For many years, indeed, centuries, the writings of the early Fathers 
of the Church have been neglected by the great majority of the reading 
public. It seems that the literature of Christendom has been more or 
less relegated to the scholarly pursuits and libraries of theologians who 
are familiar with the greatness and immensity of Migne’s Patrologia. 
The unfortunate result has been the lack of proper literary knowledge 
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and appreciation of important religious writings, which for seven cen- 
turies constituted the literature of the Christian world. 


In this volume, Anne Fremantle has compiled a valuable cross- 
section of the prose and poetry of the early Church Fathers. Certainly, 
this comprehensive, topically arranged anthology not only fills a crying 
literary and religious need, but also affords readers an opportunity to 
understand better early Christian literature. No longer, thus, will a 
reader be able to excuse himself for not knowing about the first seven 
hundred years of Christian life and letters. Here, the author shows 
good taste and judgment in the selection of passages that were hitherto 
buried, but that will now delight and stimulate one. Divided into dif- 
ferent topical sections, this book contains excerpts that throb with feel- 
ing and inspiration, and that indicate timelessness of thought. In these 
selections, to be sure, antiquity and the twentieth century are harmoni- 
ously linked together — morally, intellectually, and religiously. 


The first section, entitled ““The Christian Ideal,” shows the kind of 
ideal person the Christian had in mind, wanted to be, and, in fact, often 
became. This part contains many fine writings and thoughts of great 
religious thinkers. In the Epistle to the Corinthians, for example, St. 
Clement I stirringly exhorts the righteous to bear with momentary de- 
feats and disappointments: “Righteous men were persecuted, but it 
was by the lawless; they were imprisoned, but it was by the unholy. 
They were stoned by transgressors: they were slain by those who had 
conceived a detestable and unrighteous jealousy. Suffering these things, 
they endured nobly.”” St. Ignatius of Antioch in his letter to the Romans 
personifies the Christian ideal of courage and devotion, “Come fire and 
cross and grapplings with wild beasts, crushings of my whole body, 
come cruel tortures of the devil to assail me.” 


Mrs. Fremantle includes in her book selections with a human appeal. 
There is an interesting excerpt from The Instructor by Clement of Alex- 
andria, who defined Christian etiquette for banquets and baths, and who 
scorned externals, ‘‘slavish habits,” “shipwreck of drunkenness,” human 
frivolities, gluttony, and bad manners. In addition, Tertullian con- 
tinues this perennial theme, and he, too, stresses composure, tranquillity, 
humility, and moderation (““The desire to please by outward charms, 
which we know naturally invite lust, does not spring from a sound 
conscience.” ). Likewise, the human appeal is found in St. Gregory 
Thaumaturgus’ Panegyric On Origen, in which Gregory pays warm trib- 
ute to the beloved and great teacher who changed the course and mean- 
ing of life of his devoted student. 


Preoccupied with the spirituality and moral goodness of the clergy, 
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other Christian thinkers directed their attention to this important aspect. 
Among those quoted by the author is St. John Chrysostom, Archbishop 
of Constantinople and greatest orator among the Greek Fathers. Lax 
morals in monasteries, in the court, and among the people perturbed 
him, and in his On The Priesthood, he recognizes the magnitude and 
moral duty of ministerial office. St. Gregory I (The Great), who lived 
up to his own portrait of the ideal spiritual shepherd given in his 
Pastoral Care, believed that “every effort is to be made to induce him 
to undertake the office of bishop who morttifies his body with many 
hardships, and lives spiritually, and regards not the pleasures of this 
world, nor dreads any worldly trouble, but loves the will of God alone.” 
And St. Isidore of Seville (Isidorus Hispalensis) has this to say to the 
spiritual leaders in The Perfection of the Clergy: ‘He, beyond all oth- 
ers, should make it his special duty to read the Scriptures, to study the 
canons, to imitate the examples of the saints, to give himself up to 
watching, fasting, and prayer, to preserve peace with his brethren, to 
despise no member of the Church, to condemn no one without proof, 
to excommunicate no one without consideration.” 


The sections on the martyrs and monks contain some fine passages 
that best characterize the endurance and dedication of the faithful in 
face of great obstacles, barbarities, ordeals, and tortures. The descrip- 
tion of the martyrdom of St. Polycarp, who at the age of 86 was burned 
alive by Smyrna mobs; the martyrdom of St. Justin, who, along with 
six other Christians, was beheaded at the command of Rusticus, the 
prefect of Rome; the martyrdom of St. Cyprian, who was beheaded in 
Carthage, following the enactment of the Edict of Valerian; and the 
passion of St. Alban, the first martyr of Britain, who was beheaded for 
refusing to deny his Christian faith, are noble examples of self-control 
and discipline in the service of God. This heroism is best defined by 
Clement of Alexandria, who writes in The Miscellanies: ““We call mar- 
tyrdom perfection, not because the man comes to the end of his life as 
others, but because he exhibited the perfect work of love.” This self- 
sacrifice of the Christians, furthermore, is shown in the way of life of 
the monks, who, abandoning all secular pleasures, undertook a life of 
meditation and seeking after the truth. Selections from the famous 
rules and letters of Saints Basil, Augustine, and Benedict are given in 
this part. 


Another section contains the testimony of the Pagans, with the se- 
lection Against the Galileans, expounded by Julian the Apostate, being 
the foremost piece included by Mrs. Fremantle. The arguments to com- 
bat the attacks of Jews, Pagans, and Saracens are to be seen in St. 
Justin's argument with the learned Jewish rabbi, Trypho. There is a 
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section, in addition, that is entitled “The Definitions,” which contains 
the earliest definitions and descriptions of Synods (‘““The Seven Ecumeni- 
cal Councils”), Creeds (The Apostles’ Creed, The Nicene Creed, and 
The Creed of St. Cyril), and Dogmas (Origen’s On The Soul, Ter- 
tullian’s The Rule of Faith). The Christian reaction to heretics, such 
as Gnostics, Manichaeans, Pelagians, Arians, and other sects that started 
out with emphasizing some part of the Christian truth, rather than the 
whole of it, is taken up by Socrates Scholasticus in The Murder of 
Hypatia and St. Gelasius I in Of Books to Be Accepted and Rejected. 
It is brought out, moreover, that only a “life of prayer” can defend one 
against the ravages of doubt and pessimism. As St. Maximus the Con- 
fessor (Maximus of Constantinople) writes in The Centuries on Char- 
ity, “At the summit of pure prayer, two states can be distinguished, one 
for the active, one for the contemplative. The first is in the soul, the 
effect of the fear of God, and of good hope; and the second, of the 
fervor of divine love and of total purification.” 


~ Mrs. Fremantle’s volume ends with a section of poetry, which, de- 
spite some awkwardness encountered in verse translation, shows the 
beauty of thought and serenity of mind of great religious figures who 
lived for the sake of honesty and goodness — all of them servants of 
God. The inner light of spirituality is seen in Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing’s translation of Curb for Wild Horses, by Clement of Alexandria; 
in St. Ephraim Syrus’s On the Death of a Child; in St. Ambrose’s The 
Hymns of the Little Hours, translated by J. H. Newman. The sim- 
plicity and beneficence of Christian thinking is eloquently brought out 
by St. John Damascene in his exceptional and melodic poem, The 
Stichera of the Last Kiss. Upon completing a rewarding reading of this 
book, what Christian mind can remain unmoved when reading 
Damascene’s beautiful lines: 


“What is our life? A fading flower; 
A vapour, passing soon away; 
The Dewdrops of the early morning: 
Come, gaze upon the tombs today. 
Where now is youth? Where now is beauty, 
And grace of form, and sparkling eye? 
All, like the summer grass, are withered; 
All are abolished utterly! 
While our eyes with grief grow dim, 
Let us weep to Christ for him! 
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“When, hurried forth by fearful angels, 
The soul forsakes her earthly frame, 
Then friends and kindred she forgetteth, 
And this world’s caves have no more claim; 
Then passed are vanity and labour; 
She hears the Judge’s voice alone; 
She sees the ineffable tribunal: 
Where we, too, cry with suppliant moan, 
For the sins that soul hath done, 
Grant Thy pardon, Holy One!” 


GEORGE A. PANICHAS 





VASIL T. ISTAVRIDIS, "Iwavwys I’. Tlavaywotidys, 6 Bios xai 1d Eoyov 
tov (John G. Panagiotides: His Life and Work). Istanbul: The 
Patriarchal Press, 1954. Paper. Pp. 36, frontispiece. 


In this small book, Dr. Vasil T. Istavridis, professor of Oecumeiii- 
cal Christianity at the Greek Orthodox Theological School of Halki, 
and formerly a member of the faculty at the Greek Archdiocese Theo- 
logical School in Brookline, Massachusetts, as well as a holder of a 
doctor of theology degree from the School of Theology, Boston Uni- 
versity, presents to the Greek-reading public and to the Orthodox world 
as a whole a biographical and bibliographical account of one of Greek 
Orthodoxy’s outstanding exponents and teachers, Professor John G. 
Panagiotides, professor of Mediaeval and Modern Church History at 
the Theological School of Halki. It is only proper that this book should 
have been written by Professor Istavridis who was a former student of 
Panagiotides and who was reared in the same town (Bageoyaguov) * as 
Professor Panagiotides. It is indeed a fitting tribute to the master on 
the occasion of his completion of thirty years of service to the Patri- 
archal Theological School of Halki. 


Dr. Istavridis begins his introductory account of the great teacher 
with the statement: “Professor John G. Panagiotides has this year com- 
pleted a thirty year period in the service of the Holy Theological School 
of Halki. In the course of life certain historical milestones make us stop 
for a while to recall the past and to utilize its lessons for a better 
future” (p. 3). 


The account of Dr. Istavridis is divided into seven parts: (1) a brief 
introduction; (2) a biographical outline of Professor Panagiotides; 


1 Near Thessaloniki. 
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(3) a chronological account of the writings of Professor Panagiotides, 
including his work in the field of the Scriptures, history, philosophy, 
apologetics, homiletics, his publications in the field of youth work, 
translations, and school texts; (4) an account of his teaching, in which 
Dr. Istavridis draws extensively from Professor Panagiotides’ life and 
writings to illustrate the elderly teacher's great contributions to the 
interpretation and application of a true Orthodox life; (5) the Divine 
Sermon, in which section Dr. Istavridis traces John Panagiotides’ homi- 
letic activity during the past thirty years; (6) the epilogue; and (7) bib- 
liographical aids complete the septenary division of Professor Istavri- 
dis’ account. 


This small book, which is written in clear, concise Greek, has a 
threefold value. First, it serves as a tribute to a teacher, writer, and 
lecturer who has devoted his long professional life to the propagation 
and the practical interpretation of the Orthodox faith. Secondly, it 
gives us an accurate biographical account of one of Orthodoxy’s out- 
standing lay professors and scholars. And finally, it provides us with a 
compact, annotated bibliography of the works of Professor Panagio- 
tides which can be readily and quickly used by anyone who wishes to 
draw from or write upon the various subjects that Professor Panagio- 
tides has worked on during the past thirty years. 


Perhaps one sentence from Dr. Istavridis’ account would serve to 
illustrate succinctly Professor Panagiotides’ philosophy of religion: 
“Real religion is not a religion of forms. To be a real Christian, it is 
not sufficient merely to have been baptized and to have received chris- 
mation. Our participation in the Divine Liturgy and Holy Communion 
— in fact, all religious rites are not enough, when they are not accom- 
panied also by the genuine attitude of the soul (xoaypatixn wuytxh d1d- 
Sects). Substance and depth are all-important in religion; form is of 
secondary importance” (p. 18). 


Professor Panagiotides has striven to teach, preach, and live the 
Orthodox faith. One might apply to him a quotation from the Don 
Juan of Lord Byron: 


“But words are things, and a small drop of ink 
Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think.” 


This, John Panagiotides has done for countless Orthodox commu- 
nicants and for his many students and colleagues. For bringing this to 
our attention we owe many of thanks to Dr. Vasil T. Istavridis. 


JOHN E. REXINE 
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PANAYOTIS I. BRATSIOTIS, 'ExxAnowaotys (Ecclesiastes). Athens, 
1951. Pp. vi, 143. 


Professor Bratsiotis, of the Theological School of the University of 
Athens, is the author of many constructive studies in the Old Testa- 
ment as well as in the New Testament field which reflect a high stand- 
ard of scholarship. He has again made a valuable contribution to con- 
temporary Orthodox Biblical literature with the publication of this 
work. Without exaggeration, Ecclesiastes fills a long felt need in Scrip- 
ture commentaries. 


The aim of this book, as stated in its preface, is not only to present 
it to the specialist of Old Testament studies, but also to make it acces- 
sible, as much as possible, to the educated Greek-reading public who 
are interested in the Old Testament as a book of religion, history, and 
literature. In order that the author may attain this goal, he has pur- 
posely omitted many critical discussions on textual, philological, and 
exegetical questions. Instead, he stresses the spiritual essence of the 
book in terms of religious and moral values. 


The first part of the book is an introduction dealing with isagogics; 
the second contains the LXX version of Ecclesiastes, a very successful 
translation of the Masoretic text, important textual and reading varia- 
tions between the ancient versions and codices, highly informative pa- 
tristic quotations, and finally the author’s commentary. 


The introduction, which is actually taken and incorporated from 
the author's General Introduciion to the Old Testament (published in 
Athens, 1937), begins with a presentation of the traditional arguments 
for Solomon as the author of the Ecclesiastes, and then proceeds to de- 
fend the Solomonic authorship, accepting without hesitation that the 
contents of the books may be easily adapted to the other biblical sources 
dealing with the life and work of Solomon. 


Although the author is fully aware that today very few critics and 
interpreters continue to adhere to the traditional attribution, and ac- 
knowledges that the old Jewish view concerning the authorship of 
Ecclesiastes is not unanimous, he emphasizes this tradition more than 
is warranted. Also, he gives much attention to the superscription with- 
out taking into consideration the presence of the enigmatic title 
Qoheleth. 


While he admits that the book is distinguished for its spirit of 
skepticism, he also maintains that the general teaching does not stray 
at all from the spirit of the ancestral religion. This is so because the 
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Ecclesiastes, along with exaltation of vanity and the insistence upon 
pleasure as a present good, indicates the necessity of an orientation 
toward eternity, for the soul after death is subject to judgment. Conse- 
quently, the superficial, pessimistic agnosticism of the book is not con- 
sistent, according to Mr. Bratsiotis, because the pessimism is ultimately 
overcome by optimism inspired by faith in God. 


It is clear that Bratsiotis accepts the philological unity and integrity 
of the Ecclesiastes and differs sharply with the opinion of modern 
scholarship over certain passages which are generally considered and 
accepted as later additions and interpolations. He believes that even 
the epilogue originated from the very hands of the author and may be 
considered as the organic epilogue of the main body of the book. 
While the author states the arguments against the Solomonic author- 
ship objectively, and while he makes it clear that the various points 
presented by different scholars against the traditional attribution are 
important and serious, he fails to discuss them at length and to meet 
them adequately. 


Certain omissions should be noted, particularly in the part where 
the discussion concerns the influence of Greek philosophy upon Qohe- 


leth’s thought. Also, he fails to give an adequate treatment of the 
larger background of wisdom in the lands of the Fertile Crescent and 
the general scope and meaning of Hebrew wisdom literature as well. 


The exegetical commentary is given in paragraphs, and the order 
is: (1) The LXX version, (2) a translation of the Masoretic text, 
(3) critical notes, (4) brief introductory remarks, (5) the commen- 
tary which is primarily based upon the LXX text and which is followed 
by a verse by verse exegetical interpretation. Here, certain students of 
the Bible will find some points with which they will not agree, for the 
author seems to adhere vigorously to the spirit of the traditional inter- 
pretation. On the whole, the commentary is most valuable and interest- 
ing for its rich and plentiful material, the skillful method of presenta- 
tion of the problems examined, the extensive patristic quotations, and 
the excellent renditions of the Hebrew text. 


The present reviewer considers this second part of the book a real 
contribution in the field of Scripture Commentaries. 


Dimitri ZACHAROPOULOS 
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ATHENAGORAS KOKKINAKIS, BISHOP OF ELAIA, The 
Akathist Hymn. New York: Greek Archdiocese of North and 
South America, 1956. Pp. 88. 


The religious period during which evening services are generally 
held on the first five Fridays of the Great Lent is one that is dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary. And for many Orthodox faithful, the familiar 
words, “Hail Mary,” will be even more meaningful after a reading 
of The Akathist Hymn, which has been translated into many languages 
by scholars and theologians. The original text found here has been 
translated into English by His Grace, Bishop of Elaia, Athenagoras 
Kokkinakis, Dean of the Greek Theological School. 


Proper and concise translation, of course, has always presented dif- 
ficult, even baffling problems to writers. In fact, the English author 
and traveler, George Borrow, once wrote that “Translation is at best 
an echo.” Nonetheless, in his translation, the Bishop of Elaia has not 
only captured the delicate beauty of the original Hymn, which is com- 
posed of 24 stanzas, but has also made it possible for worshippers to 
follow more easily and coherently the “Hail Mary” service, and thus 
more fully appreciate Orthodox traditions and Christian piety and 
spirituality. 


In his comprehensive and informative introduction, Bishop Athena- 
goras provides an interesting analysis of both the historical and theo- 
logical details relating to the composition and significance of The 
Akathist Hymn. The author and actual date of the Hymn are essen- 
tially unknown, despite numerous theories and suppositions. It is 
stressed, however, that there are many who believe that the Hymn was 
written in A.D. 626 during the reign of Herakleios, when the infidel 
hordes of Arabs attacked the capital city of the Byzantine Empire and 
threatened its very existence. 


“Finally,” writes the Bishop of Elaia, “the outnumbered people of 
Constantinople wrought a great victory and their enemies were dis- 
persed and forced to retreat in great disorder. The people, after the 
viciory, thronged the ancient Church of the Virgin Mary in Vlahernae, 
on the Golden Horn, and standing, they all sang the Hairetismoi as a 
thanksgiving to the Virgin, “The Invincible Champion.’ From then 
on, the Hymn was called Akathist, because according to George Pisides: 
‘On foot, people at night sang the Hymn to the Mother of the Divine 
Word’ (Migne, P.G., vol. 92, p. 1353).” 


Theologically, the writer shows, the Hymn can be divided into four 
parts: The first part (stanzas 1-6) describes the announcement brought 
to the Virgin Mary by the Holy Archangel; the second part (7-12) nar- 
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rates the Birth of Christ; the third part (13-18) depicts the new life 
and sacred philosophy which the Divine Son of the Virgin initiated; 
and the fourth part (19-24) “refers to the Virgin Mother as the 
Mother of the Creator of the Universe, whom ‘all hymns fall short to 
describe.’ ” 


Numerous icons closely pertaining to the theme of the translation 
are included here. Above all else, Bishop Athenagoras succeeds in 
showing that the Hymn of the Hairetismoi is perhaps the most beauti- 
ful product of Christian poetry. Moreover, Orthodox hymnology, it is 
indicated, can truly serve as a rich source of melodic and spiritual 
eloquence — if only the Christian mind would make an effort to em- 
brace the sacredness of such hymns and thoughts. 


In the present state of intellectual stagnation and moral deteriora- 
tion, a translation like this can help purify the hearts and minds of 
those who suffer from the secular and material evils of our time. In- 
deed, Bishop Athenagoras’ translation will help to give abiding faith 
and courage to Orthodox adherents, as well as aiding those who at 
times drift with the misty winds of disillusionment. 


GEORGE A. PANICHAS 


RUTH KORPER, The Candlelight Kingdom: A Meeting with the 
Russian Church. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1955. Pp. 83. 


Here is a most interesting little book with facts and details per- 
taining to the Eastern Orthodox Church in Russia, from A.D. 995 — 
the year of its introduction to that land — to the present time. The 
author is a Protestant who, in 1952, made her first acquaintance with 
Eastern Orthodox Christianity at Oxford University, after attending 
a series of inspiring lectures at Keble College, which were delivered 
by Dr. Nicolas Zernoff. The stimulation and inspiraton realized in 
these illuminating spiritual experiences resulted in Ruth Korper’s closer 
scrutiny and study of the Russian Church and faith. And this present 
book, thus, is the result of that genuine curiosity and effort. 


In addition to her attendance at Russian Orthodox religious cere- 
monies, and expanded study of Orthodoxy in general, the author sought 
first-hand knowledge of the spiritual values of the ¥aith and their 
effects upon the people as an uplifting and socializing force. After 
attending services of the Eastern Orthodox Church in Europe and 
America, Mrs. Korper was profoundly stirred, and she movingly de- 
scribes these experiences when she writes: “Slowly my own thoughts 
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were drawn, as by a spell, to the rhythm of the service revealed in the 
glow of the light beyond the steps leading to the altar. The sensation 
was curious, almost dreamlike. I had attended masses before and had 
waited, cold and excluded, for the miracle to happen, sensing restless- 
ness around me, being certain that other persons, too, were preoccupied, 
and might also in their separate ways be missing identification with a 
faith that I, for my part, felt I was simply never meant to have. This 
was different.” 


Throughout the pages of this book, Mrs. Korper demonstrates a 
deep and thorough understanding not only of the religion of the Rus- 
sian people, but of Western Christianity, as well. With understanding 
and logic, she appraises religious, historical, and political events, and 
shows that through all these centuries, from the time of Vladimir to 
the present period, the Orthodox faith was the main force which con- 
stantly unified the Russian people. In fact, even communism has not 
been able, with its atheistic and materialistic creed, to destroy or weaken 
the spiritual values and influences of Eastern Orthodoxy among Rus- 
sian adherents. 





Mrs. Korper has divided this work into three major parts, with ten 
closely-knit chapters, and an incisive foreword by Dr. Nicolas Zernoff, 
the lecturer who prompted the composition of this book. In addition 
to giving a vivid and eloquent description of the ritual in a Russian 
Orthodox church, and the religious emotions and sublime thoughts 
she felt during the ceremonies, Mrs. Korper, furthermore, makes some 
interesting observations that compare Eastern Orthodoxy, Protestant- 
ism, and Catholicism; and she finds that Orthodoxy “does not prose- 
lytize, has no advertising or propaganda program. She does not even 
seek by any of the well known means to attach interested inquirers to 
herself.” 


The doctrinal differences of Orthodoxy, Catholicism, and Protes- 
tantism, and the practices and ways of worship and administration of 
church affairs, are discussed. The writer feels that the Roman Church 
embodies severe discipline and law, while Protestantism urges inde- 
pendent reason and reform. The Eastern Church, on the other hand, 
is that part of Christianity which flowers in worship. In addition, Mrs. 
Korper gives a brief but concise history of the progress and role of 
Eastern Orthodoxy in Russia, especially stressing and evaluating its his- 
torical, political, and religious influences in that vast country. The re- 
lationship of the Church and the Russian Imperial Government, before 
the emergence of communism, and the manifold services of the Church 
to the backward Russian people as an educational agent, are carefully 
and objectively surveyed. Quoting Dr. Zernoff, Mrs. Korper writes: 
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“*The Church was for the Russian his university, his theatre, his pic- 
ture gallery.’ ” 


Other chapters deal with theological topics concerning the mystery 
of the Trinity, the seven holy sacraments of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, and the feast of the Holy Easter, which is regarded as the great- 
est of all holidays of the year. Time and again she stresses the fact 
that regardless of the Tsarist evils and abuses of the last two centuries, 
and in spite of the Communist Revolution, the life of the Russian 
people has always been religiously-oriented and religiously-centered. 
Some space is also devoted to the perennial problem surrounding ef- 
forts and attempts, usually futile, to create a united Christian Church. 


The Candlelight Kingdom is written with remarkable clarity and 
deep feeling, and is recommended reading to all students of religion, 
and especially to those of Eastern Orthodoxy, which is at present being 
given its rightful place and credit in the Christian world. The author, 
besides dealing with religious, political, historical, and social aspects, 
gives at the same time the very spirit and soul of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church in Russia. Indeed, this work is an excellent compendium and 
systematic arrangement of the history of Orthodoxy in that unhappy 
land; and in these crucial days of Orthodoxy in Russia, information, 
such as that given herein, can be most helpful. Though a small vol- 
ume, it is fitting to say of this: Ovtx év t@ nodk@ 1d ed, GA’ Ev tH #d 
tO MOAV. 

JOHN E. GEORGE 


CONSTANTINE CAVARNOS, Byzantine Sacred Music. Belmont, 
Mass. (113 Gilbert Road): Institute for Byzantine and Modern 
Greek Studies, 1956. Pp. 31. 


A significant, if not remarkable, trend in recent years has been the 
growing awareness of the importance and magnitude of Byzantine in- 
tellectual and religious thought through the efforts of devoted schol- 
ars who have uncovered a wealth of material in the often neglected 
areas of Eastern Christianity and philosophy. A keen interpreter and 
contributor in this field is Dr. Constantine Cavarnos, Professor of 
Philosophy at the Greek Orthodox Theological School. 


In this brief treatise, Dr. Cavarnos clearly and interestingly dis- 
cusses the essential characteristics, aims, and execution of Byzantine 
sacred music. It is certainly unfortunate, but not always surprising, 
that a great number of Orthodox faithful have little idea of the mean- 
ing and form of the traditional, official music of the Church; and it is 
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to such readers, and others with a true sense of religious responsibility, 
that this work is addressed. 





Combining his ever-present preciseness of scholarship and the 
strength of his spiritual conviction, Dr. Cavarnos clearly indicates that 
Byzantine sacred music is characterized “by unsurpassed power and 
spirituality.” Its central aim, he explains, is not to elicit an aesthetic 
response, which all too often is akin to sensualness, but rather to effect 
a sublime purgation of undesirable feelings and passions, thus creat- 
ing ‘feelings such as contrition, love, peace, and spiritual joy and 
aspiration .. .” 


The author stresses the fact that from the very beginning Chris- 
tianity recognized hymn-singing and psalm-singing as means of wor- 
ship and spiritual development. Dr. Cavarnos’ observations are often 
substantiated with statements by the Eastern Fathers regarding the 
values of psalmody. Among those quoted are St. Athanasius the Great, 
St. John Chrysostom, St. Cassian, St. John Climacos, and St. Neilos the 
Ascetic, who says: “ “Psalmody puts the passions to sleep and stills the 
intemperance of the body.’ ” 


In regard to the execution of Byzantine church music, Dr. Cavarnos 
writes: “It must, in the first place, be chanted in a state of attention or 
inner wakefulness, with fear of God, devoutness, contrition, humility.” 
Of particular interest to the Orthodox adherents are the author's find- 
ings, based on the practices of the early Christians and the teachings 
of the Eastern Fathers, that /anguidness and forced and unduly loud 
chanting are to be avoided; and that Byzantine music, intrinsically 
monophonic and antiphonic, “was from the very beginning wholly 
vocal, not at all instrumental.” 


Byzantine Sacred Music contains an excerpt from a composition 
by Petros the Peloponnesian (18th century), a famous cantor after the 
fall of Constantinople. In addition, the writer includes two pages of 
select statements of Eastern Fathers concerning psalmody. Notes and 
an index of proper names are also included. 


To members of the Orthodox faith and those interested in Eastern 
Christian teachings and practices, this treatise will be a highly valuable 
and rewarding interpretation of an often ignored but important sub- 
ject. And those who know, or have had the good fortune to come under 
Dr. Cavarnos’ influence, will again experience those illuminating mo- 
ments that emanate from the sincerity and true Christian conscience of 
this pious philospoher and writer. 


GEORGE A. PANICHAS 
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ARCHIMANDRITE GERBASIOS PARASKEVOPOULOS, °*Ezi- 
xaiga IT go6Ajuara (Contemporary Problems ). Patras, 1956. Pp. 192. 


This book offers a great service to the clergy of the Orthodox 
Church. After studying for many years the canonical aspects in the per- 
formance of the Sacraments, the author discovered laxities for which 
the clergy are responsible. Without hesitation and with genuine sin- 
cerity, the author recommends to Bishops and priests to adhere strictly 
to the Liturgical tradition of the Church and to respect the spirit and 
letter of the Holy Canons. 


In the first part of this work, the author gives his observations re- 
lating to the performance of the Sacrament of Penance. His task is 
not exhausted with recommendations to the people; rather, he is in- 
terested in informing the clergy in reference to their duties as confessors 
and guardians of the traditions of the Church. The author offers practi- 
cal information to the clergy and especially to confessor-priests, en- 
lightening them, on the basis of the Holy Canons, in the approach to 
the confession of children, of the sick and dying, of those who are 
betrothed. He discusses the question of planned parenthood, of abor- 
tion, of premarital relations, and suggests to confessors ways of dis- 
covering criteria for proper penance and absolution. 


Criticized are some of the innovations introduced in the Divine 
Liturgy and for which he considers responsible the celebrant priests. 
For example, some of the clergy add new prayers before the Epiklesis 
or before Communion, while others omit some of those that are re- 
corded in the Liturgical books. Without doubt the author knows quite 
well the Holy Canons and the Liturgical traditions of the Church, and 
he is correct in recommending certain reforms. The author, a pious and 
zealous Orthodox priest, includes among his reforms the following: 
(1) “the return to the Fathers and to their Orthodoxy”; (2) elevation 
of Bishops worthy of their office; (3) full application of the Holy 
Canons in the life of the Church; (4) translation of Bishops to other 
Bishoprics be forbidden as the Holy Canons demand; (5) application 
of all measures required by the Holy Fathers and the Canons against 
divorced persons; (6) codification of all the Holy Canons of the 
Church so that they may be studied and applied in the life of the 
people. 


These are certainly very reasonable reforms that Father Paraskevo- 
poulos seeks. As for the importance of the Holy Canons and their ap- 
plication in the life of the Church, it is important to remember what 
St. Nicodemus the Athonite had said: “The Canons are the Testament, 
after the Old and New Testament, and they are the second after the 
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first God-inspired words.” Any open-minded reader cannot help but 
agree with the author of this book and above all with his recommenda- 
tion to return to the Orthodoxy of the Fathers and work for the “‘canon- 
ical” solution of all the problems that beset the life of the Church. 


BisHop ATHENAGORAS 


IOANNES N. FRANGOULAS, Té Xetotiavixd Mvnueia tijs vijoov 
Xamdou (The Christian Monuments of the Island of Skiathos). 
Thessaloniki, 1955. Pp. viii, 79, 31 illus. (Th.D. Dissertation.) 


Mr. Frangoulas’ book is divided into two parts. In the first part, 
he speaks about the “Secular Monuments of the Christian Period,” and 
in the second part about the “Ecclesiastical Monuments” of Skiathos. 
Churches, monasteries, icons, manuscripts, vessels, and relics are ex- 
amined by the author with the objectivity of the Church historian, the 
curiosity of the archeologist, and the affection of a native of Skiathos. 


Both the archeologist and historian will find here some valuable 
material for the study of the Post-Byzantine age. The artist and art 
historian, too, will find much material concerning the tendencies of 
Byzantine art during the period of Turkish rule. Also, the Church his- 
torian will find data for the famous movement of ‘‘Collyvadon”’ in the 
eighteenth century, the influence of Papoulakos, the famous missionary 
of the Peloponnesus in the nineteenth century, on the religious life of 
Skiathos. 


The book contains a number of interesting and helpful pictures, 
diagrams, and several transcriptions of manuscripts, including the per- 
sonal letter of St. Nicodemus of Mt. Athos to the Abbot Nephon. 


GEORGE S. BEBIS 


ATHENA TARSOULI, Cyprus. Athens: Alfa Press, 1955. Pp. 590. 


The struggle of the Greek Cypriotes for self-determination has 
prompted many to examine the history of Cyprus and evaluate the rea- 
sons which have led the Greek population of this island to fight for 
freedom. In this first volume of her work, Athena Tarsouli, a well- 
known Athenian literary figure, gives an admirable sketch of the his- 
tory of Cyprus, surveying, in addition, the civic, cultural and religious 
aspects of this island. The main interest, however, of the author is 
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shown in her effort to emphasize the contributions of the people of 
Cyprus through the ages in the field of the fine arts. Included here are 
numerous illustrations depicting the ruins of ancient Cyprus and the 
archeological findings of the Mycenaean and Minoan Ages. There are 
also many illustrations proving that Byzantine architecture and iconog- 
raphy once flourished in Cyprus. Examples of this are the many 
churches and monasteries which are described in a beautiful manner 
by the author. All in all, this volume offers opportunity for readers to 
admire the cultural contributions of the islanders of Cyprus. The 
author is a prolific writer. Among the many books written by her are 
the following: Kastra ke Polities tou Moria, Manto Mavrogenous, Iles 
Blanches, Ellenides Poitries, and Dodekanisa. Indeed, the numerous 
works of this author indicate literary and artistic excellence; all those 
who are familiar with her works anxiously await the publication of the 
second volume, Cyprus. 


BisHop ATHENAGORAS 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON PATRISTIC STUDIES 


The first Conference of Patristic scholars was held at Oxford, Sep- 
tember 24 to 27, 1951. In spite of a somewhat limited attendance, it 
proved to be a great success, and it was then decided to repeat the ex- 
periment in 1955. This time the number of enrolled participants ex- 
ceeded 430. The gathering was truly international, and in fact very 
“ecumenical” in spirit. It was an impressive manifestation of the exist- 
ing fellowship and solidarity of scholars, crossing all national and 
denominational borders. The number of apologies was as significant 
as the number of those in attendance. Many scholars, for various rea- 
sons, were unable to come, but expressed their interest in the work of 
the conference. Both combined together reveal to what astonishing ex- 
tent the study of the Holy Fathers commands the attention of scholars 
in our time. It was unfortunate that two other large international con- 
ferences in the cognate and related fields took place almost immediately 
before the Oxford meeting, namely the Congress of Historians in Rome 
and the Byzantinological Congress in Constantinople. 


The program of the Oxford Conference was well planned, but 
rather overcrowded. And the inevitable division in sections, sitting 
simultaneously, makes the comprehensive or synoptic view of the con- 
gress rather difficult. There were but few plenary sections with ad- 
dresses and lectures. Two plenary sessions were reserved for discussion 
on special themes: one on Origen, who is a subject of special concern 
in recent times; the other on Eschatology, introduced by two papers by 
the present writer and Dom B. Capelled, Louvain. In addition, ten 
“Master Themes” were chosen for discussion in groups. Each group 
had four sessions with a special introduction each time. The list of 
topics discussed is characteristic by its variety: “The Fathers and Bibli- 
cal Exegesis’; “The Constantinian Era’; “Problems in Christology’; 
“Monastic Origins”; “Early History of Liturgy”; “The Fathers and 
Hellenistic Philosophy”; “Fundamental Principles in Literary Criti- 
cism’’; ‘‘Early Christianity and Contemporary Judaism’’; “Patristic Spir- 
ituality”; ““Patristic Ideals and Their Present Significance.” Besides 
this, a large number of diverse “communications” was presented in 
sections. It was clearly revealed at Oxford that “‘Patristic” had become 
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a field of intensive research and study, too wide to allow for one man 
to be competent in all areas. Some sixty years ago it was possible even 
for great masters to contend that some definitive results had been 
achieved in the study of the Early Church and that nothing could be 
added. But scholarship can never stand still. And in our days almost 
nothing is left of the impressive and pretentious synthesis in the field 
of the Early Church History that seemed so sure and certain by the 
end of the last century. In many respects the new interpretation means 
a return to Tradition. The present revival of Patristic Studies is but one 


aspect of the recent theological reawakening throughout the whole 
world. 


A number of Orthodox scholars and students participated in the 
work of the Conference. The opening session was attended by His 
Eminence, the Archbishop of Thyateira. Following is the list of the 
Orthodox members of the Conference: 


B. Anagnostopoulos, Halki (““Mysterion in the Sacramental Theology 
of St. John of Damascus’). 


Very Rev. Anthony Bloom, London. 


Dr. S. Bolshakoff, Oxford (“Influence of Patristic Studies on Modern 
Russian Mystics’’). 


Prof. Constantine Bonis, University of Athens (“Patrologische Studien 
der letzten zehn Jahre in Griechenland’’). 


Rt. Rev. Professor Georges Florovsky, Columbia University (“‘Patristic 
Theology of the Church’’). 


Rev. Basil Krivosheine, Oxford (“‘St. Symeon the New Theologian 
and the Early Christian Popular Piety’’). 


Professor Vladimir Leontovich, London and Frankfurt, a/M. 


Professor Vladimir Lossky, Jr., Paris (“Le Probléme de la ‘Vision face 
en face’ et la Tradition Patristique de Byzance’’). 


Jean Meyendorff, Institut de Théologie Orthodoxe, Paris (“Notes sur 
la Tradition Dionysienne en Orient’). 


Rev. Vladimir Palashkovsky, Paris (““The Eucharistic Theology of St. 
Irenaeus’). 


Professor Leonid Pariysky, Theological Academy, Leningrad. 


Very Rev. Vladimir Rodzianko, Serbian Church, London (‘‘Filiogue in 
Patristic Thought’’). 








NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor C. A. Sborovsky, Theological Academy, Moscow. 
Professor Mark A. Siotis, University of Salonika. 


Archimandrite Sophronios Sacharoff, Paris. 


Archimandrite Alexios Van Der Mensbrughe, Paris. 


It was unanimously agreed that there should be another Conference 
on Patristics and that it should meet again in Oxford, in 1959, and an 
international advisory committee was elected to assist Professor Frank 
L. Cross in the preparations. It seems that a kind of “tradition” has 
been created — to have Patristic Conferences at Oxford every four 
years. 


THE VERY REV. GEORGES FLOROVSKY 








CHRONICLE OF THE HOLY CROSS ORTHODOX 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


With the opening of the 1955-56 academic year at the Holy Cross Orthodox 
Theological School, the following faculty changes and appointments were an- 
nounced: The Rt. Rev. Athenagoras was appointed as Dean and Chairman of 
the Department of Systematic Theology; The Very Rev. Eusebius A. Stephanou, 
Sub-Dean and Professor of Comparative Theology and Apologetics; The Very 
Rev. Georges Florovsky, Visiting Professor of Dogmatic Theology; The Very 
Rev. Silas Koskinas, Instructor in New Testament and Liturgics; Mr. George 
Liacopoulos, promoted to Associate Professor of Greek; Mr. George A. Panichas, 
Assistant Professor of English and Managing Editor of The Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review; The Rev. John Papadopoulos, promoted to Associate Pro- 
fessor of Christian Ethics and Dogmatics; Mr. John Papajohn, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Dean of Students; The Very Rev. Kallistos Samaras, In- 
structor in Orthodox Theology; The Rev. Dr. George Tsoumas, promoted to Pro- 
fessor of Church History; The Rev. John Vansuch, Instructor in Homiletics; 
Mr. Christos Vrionides, Professor of Sacred Music; The Very Rev. Athanasios 
Rizos, Lecturer in New Testament and Christian Ethics; Mr. John Alevizos, Lec- 
turer in Administrative Science; Mr. Demetrios Dukas, Lecturer in Byzantine 
Art and Hagiography; Mr. Nicholas Poulos, Bursar and Executive Secretary; 
The Rev. Christodoulos Kallos, Assistant Librarian; Lt. Spyros Gavrilides, 
United States Navy, Dietitian; and Mr. George Bebis, Tutor and Instructor in 
Greek. 


* * * 


Members of the faculty addressed numerous gatherings during the academic 
year. Bishop Athenagoras gave the sermon on September 14, 1955, The Eleva- 
tion of the Holy Cross, and on September 26, 1955, The Feast of St. John the 
Evangelist and Theologian, Patron Saint of the Theological School. On January 
30, 1956, Dr. John P. Cavarnos gave the address on The Feast of the Three 
Hierarchs, Greek Letters Day. On March 25, 1956, The Feast of the Annuncia- 
tion, Professor George Liacopoulos gave the address. In addition, Professor 
Petros Moutevelis addressed the student body of the Theological School on 
October 28, 1955, in observance of the Italian attack on Greece. Dr. Constantine 
P. Cavarnos addressed an audience at the New York Archdiocese on January 28, 
1956, and spoke in regard to Greek Letters Day. The Very Rev. Eusebius 
Stephanou presided at the Pan-Orthodox Federation, held at Brown University, 
March 25, 1956. On March 16, 1956, Bishop Athenagoras spoke on ‘Religious 
Truth and Orthodoxy” at the Episcopal Church of the Holy Spirit, Matapan, 
Mass.; on March 18, 1956, the Bishop spoke at the Connecticut College of Wo- 
men on “The Purpose of Mental and Spiritual Discipline”; and on April 22, 
1956, Bishop Athenagoras spoke on “The Meaning of Lent’’ at the Worcester 
(Mass.) Pan-Orthodox Liturgy. 


* * & 
On October 30, 1955, Matriculation and Rassophoria services were held at 


the Holy Cross Orthodox Theological School. The address of the Dean, Bishop 
Athenagoras, delivered in ancient Greek, is given below: 
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TA ZTHMANTIKA THE OPOOAOEOT SEOAOTIA® 
«Kai 6 Adyos oaeé éyéveto nai éoxiywoev éy juin. 


Katmyepéva tov Oeordyov Evayyektotiv xextynuévoc tois ’Exeivov waddhov h tis 
éuoic enact mQd¢ éotiaow twas xadd, iva év tH evonu@ tavty hutog xatateign- 
onte. OU yao olda Etega ti neQuotdoe: xataGhAnra od uv ovdé GEimteQa. Tic yao 
£E ious dinteiag cywaviixa xai tod xAnQw@puatos tis Beoyvwoias pagtigia xateotH- 
xacw Exdnia, @> ottws maga toic ‘Ayioig Gvmpoddynta. Tic yag peitova tovtwy 
dxegnvato; “Aneg Mwotws 7 peyakdvoia otx Hdvuvyndy ovvievar xal tov cogav fj 
y).dooa tEeinciv, tatta h tod Ghiéws mictic tH Gyxiote@ tis aydxys xatabvbiodeion 
tH otyter tod Adyou aveidxvoe xai Emnodis nagfdynxe ta éx Pabouc, xorvwvois fuds 
monodwevos TOV GeErtwv tis negli Adyou GAnteiac. Tiv tavtyns Evvoiav Boaxei tH 
Aédy@m émye.e@v xgotibévar Os thy Svtws Oeodoyiav, év tavtdtyHt otcav axweiotm 
Th oogig tH év xavdtynt, émxahodpar ovv tH Ocig Goqwy] xal thv tyetégav ém- 
otaociav. 


"An’ doxiis xal péxors tHv goxatwov 7 Ocoroyia h xa’ Huds Sixarotoa ~avthy, 
oixovopia teweiac tuyyavovoa, diatehet Exq~eaoic év cvotHpatt tOv GAnder@v tic év 
Xouot@ dxoxahinews. Av oiv adty tH CGonoxeig tod Adyov ovyi b& xad’ égauthv 
bqiotata: ovvepn)exoptvyn dyGou xai émbéoecr Ex te tod xediov tijs medEEws xai tis 
Pewoiac éxegyopévwv. ‘Qs Zot xorvdv, h xat’ Gvdewxov cogia ueyakavyovca xo)- 
dmc Gxégoupe tis Oonoxevtixiis dAnteias thv dEiav, tewernoaca ~authv ixegéezov- 
oav éxeivyns xal padAov xgoiotoav. ‘H xnagwynnévyn Hdy xeQi ta iotogixa Bepédia tod 
Xouotiavicpod xeutixy, hte yahxevbeion avtiteoics avtot Evavt tHv Sinvex@c avEov- 
ody étmtuyi@v tHv xegi thy émotnuovixnhy texvodoyiav, xateotyxac xévtea xvELa 
tis émbécewms. Kaito. ye td xgicmov od xageAnirvbe xAhv fh Suvayixh SEvtHS Tis 
éviuticews naghxuace, tewoendeions tijs te xoitixijs Gduvatov SeiEa tiv tod Adyou 
Oonoxeiav wevdi xal ddroyov xal tis quoxijis teevvns avixdvov dviiabéotar tdv 
xa’ Shov, & te tHv éni pégovs otoxatouévns. Ta yao xat’ Shou dco 16 adAa oftw 
xai viv tis Diiocogias eici h xal ovvdétovoa ta Eni péQovS voei aiTA Ho Td ZANQEWMA 
tov “Ovtos. 

"Ad)’ ev cois ober tovTOIc neQuethnnpéva eiolv ob pova ta neQl thy FEw qvow 
dha xai otoxeia EtEQa, GxQoie éyéueva THiS, xatohixiis éureroiac, @> ov pévov 1d 
tiv pvow eldévar GAG xal 1d ti Séov xoreiv xai td Ti MOTEVELV, ovVTQITA TavtA SvVOL- 
xodounvta tH ovvdr@ tod avbewxivov Biov. ‘H tema atryn tis éunergias poo@h 
16 te yv@var thy GAndevav xal xovetv ta MQOOTxOVTA xal motevev Ta Ec del WEvOVTAG, 
év tom éxtipotpeva péte@, Siac@ahitovow déiaigetov 1d év hiv elvar, dxoxAcropévou 
tov Gvwpdiov tod éx tijc inte 1d Ev xQoTIWHOEWS TOD éEtéQo’ TMV otoOLxEiwv xQ00- 
yiyvouéevou. 


Kai +d pév thw G).7P_vav yvGvan dijhov Ex te TH xan’ Gtopov nal tis xorviic eq@é- 
cews. Kaito ye h meQl abthy bidte_ois @voixt o a xal xowwnh émbiwtic Z5Qqacta 
t@ dbyq@ tod Suvacbas Huds yv@var. Etenua Stev otoa qvoindy Seixvvow juiv thy 
Tyetteav ovciav tx tHv tq’ tpiv doitouévyny, dso ody olovs hudc elvar imoté&Ea F 
pévov td xatayedwar xal Equynvetoa thv te xlvnow xal thy év xow_wwvia ovvaqerav 
nal thy Eow xAlow te xai diat_eow xal Etégovs nheiotovs nagdyovtas GexGv avtixet- 
pévev GdAniaic. Ata totto hs ody olov thv GAndi tod dvbew@xov iow yv@vai neEQi- 
xeqzaoaxwmpévny év ti negli tiv GAnterav otQog{ obtws ody olov tov Gvbownov eldévan 
Shov év t@ otozxdtectar pdvov thv ZEw xai paivonévynv indotacw abou. 

Tovrov &vexev fire Weath dewoia opahegd dxedéderxta Fite noayuatiotixh éA- 
hewris, tig pév dotozovons w¢ td voeiv ph do Ev tHv év tH xdonpq@ Exovoav tijc bt 
dvexdquervay theyzouévns Ms ov 1d voeiv d:aqogav eldoxovdv tod aviewnov téhovoav. 
‘H ody Bepediddins cox aq’ Acs xdoa xqutixh tis xart’ Gvbewnov dAnteiac eEvxveitar 
oix év tH vonoe péovy etonta py de év tH bAixfj ovvapy| pdovyn GAA’ év ti ddiadAdxtp 
avuvopig xail dvrutéce duqottoewv, tv i 6 vodv thy gifav tod éavtod elvan edigioxer 
Batutéoay tijs too d:avoeiobat. "Euqavij delyuata tic dvtivopiac TaveTns ovv tois 
Gdiois Eatwoay ta gocognpata ta GhANLOLS évutibéueva ta xdAa xal ta éx’ toxa- 
TwV avagavévta Exdniov ta ox tq’ hiv xAowv xovovpévwv hagtugotpeva. "Ad 
év t@ yv@vai tod xAovwd tovtov 1a Squa otvoide 6 Gvbquxos tiv éavtod miow xene- 
eacpévny pév obcav Aaxtitouévny te Sinvexdds ind tv obx tq’ fyiv. TlAnv ye od 
pévoyv otv t@ dvbowdmp diiha xai unten abtod taita xnequxévar pet’ dv td dd0xdn- 
eotota tov yagaxtijea tic éavtot xQoowmxdtyntos Exe. Tovtm tO toedxm xatavoel 
tiv éavtot gEdornow éx buvduews nag’ Ac 1d elvan xal 1d yiyveodar aitod xabogl- 
Cera: tol xévtgou tis éavtod indgtews nxtgav éavutiic éEvxvoupévov. 
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Tis Suvauews tavtns thv mAHoN FAAauyw 1 Oenoxeia tod Adyou dxexdduye, tod 
pév Adyou yevouevov SxeQ ovx Fv xedtegov tod Sé aviewxov dvakanbavoutvov tv O 
neg Tv tO mQdtEQov. «Kai 6 Adyos cage éyéveto xai goxiwwoev év Hpive. "Ev rovrt@ 
od pOvov TO pvOTHQLOV etentar Tic Oeiacs Groxahinpews GAAG xai h AvTEWoIS Tis éx 
tov xAoLoy tT@v ox eq’ Huiv, év ols fh te ptoea xai 6 bavatos ShoxAnootta. ‘Ev 
yao t@ Ady@ f te xGQi¢ xai h GAndera Eveior tic wév ydQutos éAevd_eQgiav xagexo- 
pévyns tis 5€ GAndeiac év tH ovveivar tds tH Oe@ ddoxAngovnévns. ’Ev AttH 
Gxav td xAjQwpa tis éumeigiag FSQaota: ovvteita te TA oTOLyEiIa TOD xad’ Huds 
elvan év Grodkvtp teAerétyt edenvta. Td te yv@var thy dAnderav xai 1d xQatTEv 
ta NQOGHKOVTA xal td motevew Ta del pévovtTa ovveLQuOAdynvTa, COvtTad te xal pé- 
vovta év ty Si—uei Adtod teavdguxi ixootdcer. Td yao yv@vai thy GAnterav otx 
Eottv GAAo et un tov &vdqwxov év tH Oe@ xai tov Oedv év tH avdeadxw elvor xal 
péverv Gy@Qiotas xai dovyxitws éoaei. Td 5é xoveiv ta xQOcHxOVTA loov TH aAyanav 
tov Oedv xai tov Gvdewnov ds Etegov elvar Aoyroapévovcs. Td motevew ta éoaei xal 
dei Hoattw>c Exovta obx Foti EteQov Fh td yv@var tov Oedv xai Sv dxtoteirev ’Inooiv 
Xouotév. <Aftn yao éoiv h aldvios Cot fva ywooxwmor of tov pdvov GAntiviv Ocdv 
xai Sv dxéotetkacs ’Incotv Xquotéve, elxev 6 Adyos xatogitwv tot motevew tiv al- 
wviav xai cwTtngody ovoiav. 


Tatra tic xad’ fds tvyxadvovcr Oeoroyiac xepdiaa éq’ dv Ste Bios HSqacta 
xal 1) tewentixh yv@ous tebepereiwtar. 


Tavtys odv tiv oixovoniav xexAjueta fva paddvtec, tH vot xal tH xagdia @AAau- 
otévtes petaddowuev, "Ogtodokiav tavtny xai ’Ogtoxgakiav Seixviva, od pdvov 
Aoyoug GAG xal Egyouc Sixcrovuévyny. Td yae teoroyeiv xexmQuopévov tod xata tov 
Adyov Civ olixodounv od xgoodyet, Gevnow paAdAov f xiotw xal atEnow xavevpatos 
noooem@mégov. Ad neg ot te ’Andotodo xal ol Ilatéges hav cidtam tiv tewgiav 
ti nedEE AA nQovofa xai tov Gedv od pdvov duohoyeiv xeiheor GAAG xal xagdia xal 
hoyoug xal xedEeow tyveiotar xai peyadivectar. "Ev tovt@ yae nova f daxéxdvois 
tov narkaod Hv 6 paxdgus Ilatioc inetifeto toic BovAopévois thy tedevdtyta Exe- 
ota xal } éxtvivois tod véov dvégaxov xatdetwrtat. 


Oi évdvoduevor toivyvy onuegov thy tic év XQuotH xadoordcews mH66evov dexdv- 
cacte tov nadadv xequ6adAduevor tov véov tov avaxaivotmevov xat’ elxdva tod xti- 
oavtos attév. Tic dAnteiac tic év XQuotH piota xataotavtes Gvaxowa@onte tAvTHV 
ovx év xount® GAd’ éxi tOv Sopadteav, Sivauw tavthy elvor, yaoquv te xai cogiav thv 
év xawvétynt xal Ocoroyiav teteAermpéevyy, dododotiav Fv te tH medEe xal tH Pewoi 
Bebairovpevynyv, med¢ S6Eav tod alwviov Adyov év @ tis GAnteiac td zAHQwma x 
nag’ od xnav SHonua téAevov fuiv SéSotat. 


Att 4 86Ea xal td xedtos el¢ tods al@vas. 


Brookline, Mass. 
“Ere. Dwrnoig 1955 
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